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Lecrure X. 


Diseases of Gestation concluded 
Dvrino pregnancy, patients are some- 
times affected with dyspepsia, to be treated 
on the same general principles as a dyspep- 
sia, apart from gestation, though the follow- 
ing remarks may be worth your considera- 
tion :—In dyspepsia, purgatives are not in- 
frequently advised, nor ought we to forget 
that the milder should be used in the cases 
to which we are here referring, especially in 
women known to be prone to miscarriage. 
I have seen a mi i induced, appa- 
rently, in consequence of a moderate dose of 
calomel, to which, on one occasion, | gave 
assent ; the symptoms seeming to demand it. 
Emetics, too, may be required in these cases ; 
but they should never be used without a 
clear necessity can be established, and the 
milder are to be preferred. I am not sure 
that there is so much danger from the use 
of emetics which are active as from active 
oe. for it is certain that women, 
uring gestation, sometimes bear vomiting 
and retching surprisingly well, as in those 
spontaneous morning attacks of which 1 was 
yesterday treating. In dyspepsia you may 
deem it necessary to have recourse to the 
blue pill, and other similar remedies, and 
in these cases you must be very careful 
that it do not give rise to any high degree 
of salivation, because, as I have just been ob- 
serving to you, more especially where there 
isa proneness to miscarriage, the higher de- 
grees of ial excit tare sw 
to occasion it. Nor let it be torgotten, that 
this remedy varies much in its effect on 
different persous. I yesterday saw a lady 
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who told me that she knew, from expe- 
rience, that if she were to take but two or 
three grains of calomel she would be com- 
pletely under the mercurial influence, and, on 
amore minute inquiry into all circumstances, 
{ found this to be correct. On the other 
hand, now and then you meet with patients 
that you can scarce bring under the mer- 
curial action, under any administration of 
the blue pill; and, consequently, as the in- 
fluence of mercury is produced in some con- 
stitutions with such surprising facility, and 
as there are some refractory constitutions 
which so powerfully resist its operation, you 
ought to proceed with no little caution, un- 
less you are acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of your patient. 

Heart-Burn.—With very severe heart- 
barn, women, when pregnant, are sometimes 
affected ; great heat of the stomach, a great 
deal of pain, accompanied with a drawing 
which seems to approximate the pit of the 
stomach to the spine, with pain shooting 
through the body, from the sternum to the 
points of the blade-bones. Vomitings are 
apt to occur, and very strong acidities may 
be eructated, so acrid indeed, in some cases, 
that they may produce heat and excoriation 
in the back part of the mouth. When you 
have symptoms of this kind, concurring 
with much acidity, there can be no doubt 
as to the nature of the disease; and after 
clearing the bowels, which may be neces- 
sary, antacids may be nee | enough ad- 
ministered. Lime, chalk, a, magnesia, 
may all be employed in their turns,— 
chalk, if you wish to shut up the tube— 
magnesia, if you wish to open it. Among 
our various antacid compositions, there is 
one form which has been recommended by 
Simms, Denman, and others, and, using it 
on their authority, | have tried it with con- 
siderable advantage :—One drachm of the 
burnt magnesia, one drachm of the aqua 
ammonie pure, three ounces of the aqua 
cinnamoni, and five and a half of simple 
water; these are to be mixed, and the pa- 
tient may take two table spoonfuls of the 
mixture, whenever the symptoms are most 
distressing. 

Fastidious Taste—With fastidious tastes 
your patients are occasionally assailed, 
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and women, sometimes, have a Jonging for 
certain kinds of food, and, more fre- 
quently, they become the subject of an- 
tipathies ; these, indeed, are more common 
than the former; some, when gravid, can; 
not bear sugar, some butter, some tea, some 
wine, andsoon. Of these fastidious tastes 
I have to remark, that when they can be 
gratified, I think we ought by all means to 
concede, more especially with respect to 
antipathies. I do not think a woman ought 
to be ridiculed, or urged, to the use of those 
things to which she feels a strong and in- 
surmountable repugnance ; of such experi- 
ments | cannot approve—why should we 
make them? Even in animals which, to do 
them justiee, are free from affectation, con- 
spicuous changes of taste are observed during 
gestation. Tins change becomes mauifest, in 
a high degree, in the rabbit, than which no 
animal can be more clearly of herbivorous 
nature, for the rabbit in all cases, after de- 
livery, devours the after-birth, that is, it 
becomes carnivorous ; and this, I suppose, 
is the reason why she so often destroys her 
young also ; for, finding the placenta a very 
delicious morsel, she is efterwards impelled 
to attack and devour her young too. Now, 
in the same manner as animals become the 
subject of these extraordinary appetites, 
women also may have their appetites, in- 
fluenced by certain changes of the nervous 
system, resulting from gestation, and these 
refore, the work of nature, ought never 
to be unreasonably opposed. 
Constipation.—In_ the earlier and middle 
periods of pregnancy, constipation is by no 
means uncommon ; and, by some, this state 
of the body has been asserted to be natural 
to gestation. If the bowels are opened with 
regularity once in the day, or three times in 
the two days, probably this is all that is ne- 
cessary to secure the patient’s health, I ge- 
nerally, however, recommend that the bow- 
els should be opened more frequently about 
a fortnight before delivery is expected to 
take place, because then | think, the bowels 
being thoroughly cleared, the delivery may 
be rendered more easy, and freed of some 
inconveniences. If a proneness to consti- 
tion exist, some laxative should be at 
hand to regulate the intestinal tube. If the 
form be pilular, rhubarb may be prescribed, 
with some small quantity of calomel; if a 
mixture, castor oil may be preferred, Salts 
are cold and flatulent. 
Prolapsus Uteri.—With prolapsus uteri, 
tients are ti affected in the ear- 
lier and middle parts of gestation, but more 
commonly in the earlier. They have a feel- 
ing asif something would issue from the body, 
with bearing and aching across the sacrum, 
and sometimes over the front of the abdo- 
men. In the greater number of cases, where 
the patient labours under a descent of the 


womb in the earlier period of gestation, if 
she lie on a sofa she is relieved, and at the 
end of three or four months, when the 
womb, acquiring a Jarger bulk, finds rest 
upon the brim, a complete cifre may be ob- 
tained. In rarer cases, however, the pelvis 
being of very large size, the womb conti- 
nues to descend, and then the horizontal 
posture, and perhaps a pessary, may be 
resorted to; though I believe it is very 
seldom that a pessary becomes ae 
and caution must accompany its use. 
some cases, too, the womb being down in the 
pelvis, remains and grows there, and makes 
a strong impression on the surrounding and 
contiguous viscera, and becomes incarce- 
rated in the cavity of the pelvis. Reten- 
tion of urine concurs. In such ve a 
catheter, small and flat, » with proper 
caution, be introduced iote the bladder, and 
the urine being drawn, to the amount of 
two or three pints, suflicient room may be 
made for the ascent of the uterus; after 
which, by a little well-directed pressure 
upon the os uteri, the womb may be pushed 
above the brim. When once replaced, the 
womb is not likely to descend afresh ; for 
the very conditions of the case imply that 
the uterus is grown too large to admit of easy 
lodgement in the pelvis, so that if the patient 
be confined for a week or two to the hori- 
zontal posture, the womb meantime grow- 
ing, she becomes secured, in consequence, 
against any further attack. 

Micturition is very common in the earlier or 
middle periods of gestation, dysuria, perhaps, 
accompanying. This arises from three causes; 
the first, a certain irritability about the 
neck of the bladder, derived, perhaps, from 
the uterus producing a tendency to spasm ; 
the second, a bearing of the uterus upon 
the neck of this organ; the third, a de- 
scent of the uterus, though but a little way, 
under which it brings down the vagina 
and urethra, which is in connexion with 
the vagina, so as to distort it and obstruct, 
These I believe ‘to be the more immediate 
causes of the disease, and bleeding from the 
arm, leeches above the symphysis pubis, 
fomentations of the genitals, and the parts 
above, confinement to the horizontal pos- 
ture, and drinking very freely of the dilu- 
ents, so as to dilute the urine, may, I think, 
be looked upon as principal remedies. Soda 
and uva ursi may be tried. 

Caleulus in the Bladder, during pregnancy, 
is exceedingly rare; yet this, however, 
does occur occasionally. I here show you a 
calculus of the ordinary size; but in the 
bladder a calculus may form, even larger 
tha na pullet’s egg, and such an one I was 
shown by a very excellent practitioner, Mr. 
Tipple, of Mitcham, This stone was re- 
moved from a woman supposed to labour un- 
der cancer at the time, the symptoms being 
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produced by this great calculus. A calculus 
of very small size would, most probably, not 
occasion any material inconvenience during 
delivery, but, if larger, it might obstruct 
parturition; and the bladder too, being 
compressed and bruised between the calcu- 
lus on the one hand, and the head of the 
foetus on the other, a slough of the vagina 
and cervix vesice might ensue. In all cases 
where the calculus is large, it is very de- 
sirable that it should be taken away before 
delivery occurs. Now, by the operation of 
lithotomy, it may be removed, or more 
safely, perhaps, by dilatation of the urethra ; 
an operation which has, for the last twenty 
years, been recommended from this chair, 
and which has, of late, been admitted into 
more general tice. 

Jaundice.—In pregnancy, your patients 
are sometimes affected with jaundice in the 
middle or latter period, and a sort of jaun- 
dice which is to be referred to gestation 
as its cause. Where it merely arises from 
gestation, it is to be ascribed, | presume, to 
the pressure of the uterus, which, not com- 
ing in contact itself with the biliary ducts, 
may, however, press other parts, the intes- 
tines, for example, against them. At deli- 
very they are cured, for the pressure is then 
taken the ducts; and even before deli- 
very, this sort of jaundice may cease about 
the 8th or 9th month, for the womb enlary- 
ing in its size, and altering, perhaps, in its 
shape, gets a bearing on other parts than 
the biliary ducts, and these canals becom- 
ing pervious, the gall escapes into the in- 
testines, and the yellowness disappears. 

In pregnancy, where the sto- 
mach is diseased, or where your patient is 
highly hysterical, she may become affected 
with dyspnea ; and the attacks may be sud- 
den, and alarm her so much, as to give her an 
impression that she is going to die; nor is 
palpitation infrequent, and, indeed, this is 
most probably the more immediate cause of 
the disease. This disease is more alarming 
than dangerous; it scarcely ever destroys 
life, though, owiug to a disorderly action of 
the heart, it may produce sensations of 
fainting and death. Opium, ether, and 
other remedies of that sort, are calculated 
to moderate the violence of the symptoms, 
and attention must be paid to the diet. 

With cough our patient may be affected 
during pregnancy, and here 1 don’t mean the 
ordinary catarrh, which cures itself, and 
a: peg the course of two or three days, 

ut I meun severe coughs, accompanied with 
great afflux of blood to the head, and attended 
with a great deal of pain. In those cases 
where the abdomen is much shaken, the 
best remedy I know of is bleeding from the 
arm, leechings, opium, hyacinths, or other 
anodynes ; laxatives may be taken to keep 
the bowels regular, but not to disturb the 
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digestive and nerves. In dry cough, 
paregoric elixir, to the amount of a drachm, 
will sometimes give present relief. The 
hydrocyanic acid, to my mind, deserves a 
trial, though I have had but little experience 
in this medicine. 

Convulsions —During pregnancy, women 
are sometimes affected with convulsions, a 
disease I considered very largely in a pre- 
ceding Lecture, and I forbear, therefore, to 
enter into that topic again, Where con- 
vulsions do not actually occur, there is 
sometimes a very obvious tendency to the 
attack, flushing of the face, throbbing of 
the carotids, severe pains in the head, 
and sensations of the brain, as if it were 
too large for its receptacle, which, indeed, 
in a certain sense, it is, in consequence 
of the blood flowing into it too copiously, 
The best remedies for symptoms of this 
kind, are bleeding from the arm, or the 
nape of the neck, or temples, by cup- 
ping-glasses, or by leeches, and then the 
warm bath, with purgatives, perhaps eme- 
tics, and, ultimately, when the skin is open, 
anodynes. Ishould not use the warm bath 
till bieeding had been premised. The whole 
- this important subject we considered be- 
ore. 

Odontalgia.—W omen may suffer severely 
from odontalgia, in the course of pregnancy ; 
and though the teeth are all sound to ap- 
nepenen yet, night after night, there may 

severe attacks of the aching, so that 
while all the rest of the family are enjoying 
their repose, our luckless patient is obhig 
to get up and pace the chamber to cool the 
system, and quiet the irritability under which 

e labours. From this pain, the whole jaw 
tify suffer severely, The extraction of the 
teeth, in cases of this kind, is out of the 
question ; if there are none of them obvi- 
ously affected, and even if a tooth were 
carious, I should hesitate before 1 had re- 
course to this operation, believing, as I do, 
that it is ascribable to a certain state of the 
nerves which pregnancy produces, rather 
than from the condition of the tooth. Burns 
says, that miscarriage is reported to have 
followed extraction itself. ‘The volatile 
tincture of valerian, bark, and carbonate of 
iron, are principal remedies here. Would 
the arsenical solution be of service? IL 
was once called to a young’Greek lady, a 
Smyrniote, at the other end of the town, 
suffering violently with this disease, night 
by night, so that she could get no rest ; all 
the ordinary remedies had been tried, in 
ordinary doses, but in vain; I gave her the 
volatile tincture of valerian, and bark, as 
largely as the stomach would bear, and with 
the effect of arresting the disease, so that 
throughout the remainder of her gestation, 
she continued almost entirely free. 

Very copious salivation will sometimes 
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occur during gestation, and where the pa- 


tient has not taken one grain of mercury. I 
saw ja case of this sort, which strongly re- 
sembied mercurial ptyalism, but the fetor 
Was wanting, and the gums were not ulce- 
rated; there was merely the high action 
of the salivary apparatus, If the quantity 
of saliva is not very great, the patient may 
swallow it; and in that manner, perhaps, 
she may moderate somewhat the exhaustion, 
which would otherwise occur; my patient, 
however, secreted the saliva so plentifully, 
that when she swallowed it the stomach 
was offended, anda vomiting ensued. Now 
should the saliva be formed in very large 
quantities, and should the system suffer 
considerably in consequence, | should re- 
commend the induction of delivery, which, 
in all probability, would cure the disease ; 
but where the secretion is smaller, a remedy 
of this kind would not be justifiable. A 
meidlesome midwifery is bad. The patient 
did well without. 

Mastodynia. —In the first pregnancy, 
Women may suffer a great deal of pain about 
the breast called mastodynia, sometimes 
referrible to a sort of tendency to inflamma- 
tion ; for, in the first pregnancy, a large and 
rapid development of the breast may oc- 
cur, the mamma becoming two or three 
times as large as before marriage. W 
the woman suffers severely from this, I 
would d leeching, bleeding from 
the arm sparingly, fomenting, and the 
ordinary remedies for slight inflammatory 
action. If the disease were inconsiderable, 
I should use friction, with oil, perhaps a little 
olive-oil aud camphor ; in general, poultices, 
fomentations, tincture of opium, amd oil 
mixed together; but, for such cases,..pa- 
tience is the best remedy. 

It was observed in a preceding Jecture, 
that women are sometimes affected with 
dropsy of the ovum, a disease which I have 
now seen repeatedly. Perhaps a pailful of 
water may collect in the cavities of the 
uterus, and under this disease sudden alarm- 
ing symptoms may occur. The abdomen 
may fluctuate as if from ascites, so that the 
first impression on your mind is, that the 
dropsy is of the peritoneum; there is, 
too, sometimes a great deal of pain and 
tenderness of the abdomen ; perhaps when 
you touch it there is outcry, and independ- 
ently of the pressure, the suffering may 
be great, and there are pains as of parturi- 
tion. Suspecting what is the nature of the 
disease—from the sudden enlargement of the 
abdomen, from the reputed pregnancy of 
the uterus, from the pains and the forcings, 
you make your examination, and when you 
may, in general, clearly feel the membrane 
lying in the os uteri, already begun to dilate. 
If the dropsy of the ovum is not con- 


, you are not justified ia rup- 
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turing the membrane and discharging the 
water, because in the later period of gesta- 
tion, especially a woman in this situa- 
tion, may still carry the child the full 
time, and may be otherwise in healthy condi- 
tioa ; if, however, the dropsy occasion much 
pain and inconvenience, so that something 
must be done, the most effectual remedy 
that I know, is to discharge the fluid, and 
this may be done by opening the mem- 
branes, either extensively, so as to emit the 
whole at once, or by making one or two small 
punctures, so as to discharge it by degrees, 
the latter being the safer, though the more 
tedious mode. A bandage should be pre- 
pared, and tightened as the water is dis- 
charged, otherwise syncope and collapse 
may be produced. That of my friend Mr. 
Gaitskell will answer very well. 

Your patient during gestation may suffer a 
good deal, in consequence of rigidity of the 
abdomen, particularly in the first pregnancy. 
The uterus growing very fast, the abdominal 
coverings do not grow in proportion, and 
this produces a distention and uneasiness, 
to be felt particularly about the edge of the 
ribs, or supposed to arise from the state of 
the bladder, and if you are thoroughly im- 
bued with the hepatic doctrine, the liver, of 
course, becomes the scape-goat, and blue 
pill is the medicine prescribed. 

If you can clearly refer the pain to this 
over-distention of the abdomen, and the ri- 
gidity of its coverings, leeches over the ab- 
domen, poultices, and abstractions of blood 
from the arm, will be found the best reme- 
dies, if, indeed, remedies be required. 

Some women are labouring under an af- 
fection just the reverse of the preceding, I 
mean an exceeding laxity of the abdominal 
coverings, so much so, that sometimes when 
they are pregnant, the womb, not being duly 
supported, falls to the one side or other, or 
forwards. Much reliefis obtained from lying 
recumbent on the sofa, but, independently of 
this, you may sometimes help the patient 
by means of a well-contrived corset or ban- 
dage, which the corset-maker may be di- 
rected to contrive ; in general, women will 
make things of this better than the sur- 
geon’s iostrument maker. In short, any 
thing that will give a general support to the 
abdomen, and throw the bearing upon the 
spine, may be found to answer very well. 
Sometimes, besides the support which is 
given by the bandage with the corset, avery 
broad busk, as it is called by women, that is, 
a broad leaf, or lamella of steel, placed in 
the stay over the yielding part of the abdo- 
men, may be found more or less effectual 
in keeping the uterus in its place. 

False Pains —You will now and then be 
called to women, in the course of preg- 
nancy, labouring under what are called 


false pains ; that is, pains simulating the 
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bat not from delivery. 
false pains are uced from three 
causes commonly ; first, they may be pains 
seated in the nerves, but this is rare; 
secondly, they may be the produce of 
spasm, of the biliary ducts, of the ureters, 
of the intestines, or of the womb itself; 
and, thirdly, and most frequently, those 
pains may result from inflammation, and be 
accompanied with a fever. ‘They are known 
not to be the pains of labour by their seat— 
their sensation—their mode of return—and 
sometimes, and, in some measure, by their 
being permanent, and, above all, by an 
examination, If the pains are those of la- 
bour, we find that the os uteri opens and 
widens, and the membranes protruding, and 
these being broken, the head bears down; 
on the other hand, if they are not the pains 
of ition, probably the os uteri is shut, 
and there is no bearing down ; or should the 
08 uteri be open a little, wedo not find an 
increase of the dilatation, This, you will 
recollect, 1 treated of more largely, when 
speaking of natural labour, and to former 
remarks I must now refer you. Of course, 
the treatment of false pains must vary with 
their nature; but, of general means, the 
most effectual are bleeding, opium, and now 
and then, perhaps, the warm bath, though 
very often this is not required. Infamma- 


tion may require very active remedies, but 


this was considered before. 

Fetal Turbulency.—Lastly, a woman may 
suffer severely from a turbulent fetus, 
which kicks, and cuffs, and plunges with 
violence, perhaps in consequence of con- 
vulsion, until the woman feels as if it 
would make its way through her body.— 
A lady, the wife of one of my medical 
friends, was attacked severely with this 
disease. Bleeding may be tried, in these 
cases, to the amount of a few ounces, in 
order to relieve and diminish somewhat the 
excessive agitation which the pain and 
alarm produce. Opium may be given, ac- 
cording to the effect produced, with a view 
of quieting both the mother and the fortus ; 
and I have no doubt, from my own experi- 
ments, that whea the narcotics are taken, 
they often get into the blood and mingle 
with it ; and this may explain to us how the 
opium, taken by the mother, may operate in 
the child, for being taken into the maternal 
blood it may pass into the placenta, and get 
absorbed, through the placentar pores into 
the vessels of the foetus. In the worst cases, 
discharge the liquor amnii, for this, in the 
course of a day or two, will rid the patient 
of her troublesome inmate. In the case re- 
ferred to, manual restraint of the fetus 
afforded much relief : an attendant at the bed 
side compressed the uterus,and compelled the 
foetus to lie quiet; and under a very severe 


paroxysm of this kind very effectual relief 


was obtained. The restraint of the child, 
the effective use of opium, the discharge of 
the liquor amnii, and the absttaction of 
blood to the amount of ten or fifteen ounces, 
are the remedies to which I look in cases 
of this sort. Probably the child, when born, 
will prove weakly, and may die within a few 
hours afterwards. 
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MUSCULAR ACTION, AND ON THE CURE 
OF DEFORMITIES. 


By Ma. SHELDRAKE. 


On Dancing, and on its advantages to Young 
Persons, when it is scientifically taught. 

Tuose who affect to think that the most 
| indifferent of our actions should always be 
| described in a manner which indicates the 
| highest degree of morality, speak of dancing 
in terms that I shall not repeat: religious 
fanatics speak of it in a way that is con- 
nected with their modes of thinking ; the 
dealers in gymnastic exercises, as they are 
called, mention dancing in terms which 
show that they think it very inferior, in 
point of utility, as well as in the power of 
exciting pleasurable sensations, to their 
own exercises. ‘hose who attend to these 
discourses, will be in a condition to judge 
how far those opinions are correct; but as [ 
differ in opinion, upon this subject, from all 
those persons that have been mentioned, I 
shall only consider dancing as something 
that either has, or may have, peculiar 
effects upon the health, as well as upon the 
form of those who practise it. Dancing is 
one of the most healthy, as well as one of the 
most pleasing, amusements that has been, 
or that can be practised, by females of the 
superior classes of society; if it is learned 
from those who are well qualified to teach 
it, and practised, as it ought to be, con- 
sistently with the instructions by which it 
is taught, it will contribute more to improve 
the health, as well as the form, of those who 
practise it, than any other exercise. I ad- 
vance this decisively, because I have lately 
seen a book, from which 1 have extracted 
the following passage :— 

** T have adverted to the over anxiety to 
educate girls in the fascinating accomplish- 
ments of music, drawing, and dancing ; in 
the prosecution of which, they are confined 
in hot rooms, and forced into strained atti- 
tudes for hours ther ; and to the manner 
in which it has led, in different ways, to the 
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most distressing circumstances. If long 
perseverance, in any habit, be sufficient to 
produce distortion and deformity in the 
spinal arrangement of adult and athletic 
males, it will surely be much more likely to 
induce them in the sickly and pampered 
children of the affluent. Though various’ 
causes may be assigned for the increased | 
prevalence of these complaints in our own | 
time, I] am convinced that the relazing| 
effects of hot rooms, and a too ardent pursuit | 
of feminine accomplishments, are the prin- 
cipal ones, By admitting the elasticity of 
the fibrous structure, and its disposition to 
stretch under certain favourable cireum- 
stances, we are enabled to understand 
many obscure actions which are going on in 
the animal economy, and in particular, to 
fix the doctrine of spinal distortion upon a 
simple and lasting foundation.” 

It would be an unwarrantable display of 
false tenderness to the writer, to use any of 
the terms that are commonly pater wo | to 
describe the writings of medical men, to 
give a character to this passage; it will, 
however, be doing him justice, to use a 
term that is well understood in a neigh- 
bouring country, when they say a thing is 
all botheration ; or if he should prefer an 
English explanation, I would say, the whole 
is a tissue of vulgar impudence that has no 
foundation in trath, and has been used to 
confound those who only wish to know the 
plain meaning of plain words. This being 
the case, as I shall have occasion to pay 
much attention to the writings of this per- 
son, at a future period, 1 shall only endea- 
Your, at present, to show what are the real 
effects of dancing, that those who are inte- 
rested in understanding it, may see how lit- 
tle this knows about the matter. 

Dancing, as it will now be considered, 

tnust be divided into two kinds; and, as the 
difference between them has not been very 
carefully examined, I shall say something 
upon the history and peculiarities of each. 
. When the ministry of Louis XIV. found 
that they could not subject the different na- 
tions of Europe to his arms, they determin- 
ed, and were more successful in the attempt, 
to obtain superiority over those nations in 
the practice of those arts which increased 
the knowledge, the comforts, and even the 
amusements of mankind. Besides other 
arts, they paid much attention to music and 
dancing; they even founded a Royal Aca- 
demy of Dancing, in which that art, and 
everything that related to it, was taught in 
the most perfect manner; it was raised to 
the dignity of 2 science ; and 
so considered, one of most 
favoured and most universal amusements of 
the people. 

As France took the lead among 


the na- 
tions of Europe, in all the elegant arts, of | called 


which the habits of the people made them 
think dancing the most important; and as 
the French were accounted the most polish- 
ed nations in Europe, the French dances 
were adopted by all who were desirous of 
emulating or imitating them. In England 
they became universal. They were not 
only adopted as the favourite amusement of 
the most polished circles, by whom they 
were not only considered as a pleasing 
amusement, but as being conducive to 
health, and to the improvement of the 
figure of those who practised them. The 
change of modern fashions in this country, 
substituted others for the dances of the 
French; and those which have been substi- 
tated, have less desirable properties than 
those which preceded them. The writer 
whose opinion I have quoted, and some 
others, have represented dancing as inju- 
rious to the health of its votaries ; and as it 
will always be a favourite .musement 
while mankind are what they now are, it 
will be an acceptable service to show that 
the opinion which has now been mentioned, 
is erroneous; and this cannot be done in 
any way so effectually, as by tracing its 
principles to their very foundation, which 
some peculiar circumstances will enable me 
to do very effectually. 

In the year 1782, ot 1785, the managers 
of the Italian Opera introduced at their 
theatre a number of French dancers of the 
very first class; their performances were 

superior to anything that had been 
seen in this country before, and excited a 
great sensation in all those persons who 
attended the theatre. The late Mr. Birch 
was of the number ; his professional pur- 
suits induced him to examine what he saw, 
with ideas that were connected with his 
ion; to gratify those ideas, he had 
an intimacy with Madame Simonet, 
who was the principal female dancer of that 
group whose performances were then so 
popular, that he might, as he said, get from 
her some knowledge of the secrets of her 
profession. I was familiarly acquainted 
with Mr. Birch; end as he knew whut 
were the objects of my pursuit, he intro- 
duced me to Madame Simonet; she told us 
all that we wished to know; and, in Mr. 
Birch’s dr-wing-room, she explained, by 
exhibiting in her own person, every action 
that she b-4 described: by the information 
which I obtained in this manner, I acquired 
a knowledge of the circumstances which I 
shall communicate, and which I trust will 
now be found useful. 

Madame Simonet told us, that in the 
French Academy, where she was educated 
for her profession, all the pupils, before 
they were permitted to attempt to dance, 
were completely instructed in what she 
the evercices 3 that is, a 
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system of exercises, which endued all their 
limbs with strength, firmness, elasticity, 
and activity; when they had ng ein 

rties, to a r degree, they began 
she told us this, but 
showed us how she had herself been taught 
to practise these exercises. 

She successively learned to stand flat and 
firm upon both her feet, with her legs quite 
straight, and the whole of her person quite 
upright, but not stiff; then to lift one foot 
from the ground, and keep it so, for some 
time, without moving any part of her body ; 
she then replaced that footon the ground, and 
raised the other in the same maruer. These 
simple actions were repeated till the pupils 
were quite familiar with them; they were 
then directed to keep the body quite erect, 
but not stiff, and, bearing firmly upon one 
leg, to raise the other from the ground, 
gradually and, slowly, by bending the thigh 
at its junction with the pelvis, at the same 
time making the knee straight, and point- 
ing the toe to its proper extent, but no more. 
The foot, after it had been kept in this 
state for some time, was returned to the 
ground from whence it was taken, and the 
other foot treated in the same manner: 
when quite familiarised to these actions, 
they were direeted to walk (march, as some 
people will call it) slowly, performing the 
same motions with the feet alternately, 


The next lesson was to keep the foot 

raed out to a proper extent at the ancle- 
joint, (a circumstance which will be par- 
ticularly explained in ai. .her place,) to 
raise the foot more than is necessary in 
walking, keeping the toe pointed, the knee 
straight, but making a semicircular motion 
with the hip-joint, so as to turn the tor 
outwards, and carry it round and backwards 
as far as the naturcl flexion of the hip-joint 
willallow ittogo: these motions shouid be 
made by each leg, first moving the toe for- 
wards and round till it was carried back- 
wards, and then throwing the “foot out 
backwards, and bringing it gradually round, 
till it is placed upon the ground in the front. 
These may be called the elementary mo- 
tions of the legs; and this mode of exer- 
cising them may, not unaptly, be called the 
rudiments of muscular action, as it should 
be used in the practice of dancing. 

When the pupils were quite familiarised 
to perform all the simple motions of the 
legs, with the greatest ease and activity, 
they were again directed to stand upright, 
with the feet close together, the body firm, 
erect, and motionless upon the pelvis ; and, 
in this situation, they were directed to give 
every motion to the arms and to the body, 
without stooping, that the natural structure 
of the joints, and the natural actions of the 
muscles, would admit of, These, as in the 


case of the legs, were practised with every 
variation, till they were quite familiarised 
to them ; they then were qualified to go to 
what may be called their finishing exercise ; 
that consisted in placing themselves in any 
attitude they were directed to, at the in- 
stant the direction was given, and to change 
from that to any other, however opposite 
it might, to the uniniated observer, appear 
to be. To such observers, these attitudes 
might have appeared to be strained, ot 
painful; but they were not so, because the 
previous exercises had enabled the pupils 
to perform them at once, as military men 
perform their manceuvres at the word of 
command, and therefore do with precision 
what they could not have done at all if they 
had not been so instructed. When the pu- 
pils had acquired the power of performing 
all these exercises with due precision, they 
beyan to practise dancing, at which we 
shall leave them, while we stop to observe, 
thatthese preparatory exercises being fol- 
lowed steadily by young peopie till they 
became natural to them, being necessarily 
kept in constant use by their professional 
pursuits, fixed upon them peculiarities that 
accompanied them through life, viz.,strength, 
activity, and health to extreme old age. Of 


these facts I can produce many <a 
but will only particularise two, which 
had much notoriety. 

Garrick, after the peace of 1758, deter- 


ave 


mined to improve the entertainments of his 
theatre by introducing better dancing than 
had been seen there ; in attempting to exe- 
cute this scheme, he engaged a number of 
foreign dancers, the principal of which was 
Noverre, who was accounted the best mai- 
tre de ballet at that time in being. He 
was a native of Switzerland, and had been 
educated for his profession in the Royal 
Academy at Paris, and al! his professioual 
practice was founded ujon the Freuch prin- 
ciples. The public, or the party that called 
itself by that spurious name, took offence 
at the introduction of so many foreigners 
immediately on the termination of the war ; 
and, as Foote wnimsically explained it, de- 
termined that no Swiss or Italian dancers 
should be employed on the English stages, 
because they hated the French. Parties were 
made to interrupt the performance, tore 
down the interior of the theatre, and the 
unfortunate foreigners were driven out to 
seek their fortune wherever it could be 
found. Most of them became teachers of 
dancing in differeut parts of the kingdom, 
and ended their dayshere. Noverre was the 
principal of these. He was engaged as ballet 
master by Garrick, upon the destruction of 
whose undertaking, Noverre becameateacher 
of dancing of the first rank in London, where 
he ended his days in that employment. I 

he was under 


bien, well in his old age 
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the middle size, lively, active, and with the 
general manners of an accomplished French 

tleman of that time. In this condition 

lived to a great age, I thiok past the 
age of eighty; yet no one who saw him in 
public, or mixed with him in society, with- 
out knowing the fact, could have thought 
him to be more than sixty years old. 


The late Mrs. Garrick was a German, 
I think a native of Vienna; she was edu- 
cated in the Academy at Paris, to qualify 
her for. the profession of a stage dancer, 
which she practised in London, with great 
applause, for several years. On her mar- 
riage with Mr. Garrick she quitted the 
stage, and retired into the ease and ele- 
oe of private life. She enjoyed an uni- 
formly good state of health, with as much 
of the elegance of her figure as old age and 
Nature could admit, together with complete 
erectness and activity, to the end of her 
days. She frequently went, without a com- 
panion, to her own box at the theatre, and, 
on the last morning of her life, she ordered 
her box to be prepared for that evening as 
usual; but, when the time came to dress, 
she was unexpectedly taken ill, and, instead 
of going to the theatre, laid down in her bed 
and died that night, at the age of ninety- 
Hine years. 

These two examples of a centinarian and 
octogenarian of this profession, passing in 
health to the extreme verge of human life, 
may, so far as age is concerned, be thought 
satisfactory proofs of the healthiness of this 
practice ; the I have, through life, been ac- 
customed to see many persons of the same 
profession ; I have communicated my own 
observations to many others, and all have 
agreed in remarking, that those who fullew 
this profession have, very generally, excel- 
lent health, which very many of them carry 
into extreme old age. This indisputable 
fact can only be accounted for by supposing, 
that the preparatory exercises which these 
persons go through, are a modification of 
what I have called regulated muscular ten- 


these incontrovertible facts is,.that if we, 
in very early life, tesch young children. to 
practise similar exercises, and follow them 
steadily afterwards, we shall confirm them 
in excellent health, and prevent the acces- 
sion of those evils which so often cause 
deformity to the figure, and destruction to 
the constitution, at later periods of life. I 
do not propose to make every boy a soldier, 
or every girl a dancer upon the stage, but 
to adopt the principles, by the application 
of which those persons are trained, to the 
successful practices of their several occupa- 
tions, and so to modify them, that they may 
qualify other classes of society to follow 
their different pursuits with equal success ; 
and I am not without hopes, that this un- 
dertaking will contribute something to- 
wards producing this desirable effect. 

As I have said that so much advantage 
may be gained by the practice of dancing, 
it becomes necessary to add, that that obser- 
vation is only true so far as it is applied to 
that dancing which has been exclusively 
omer by the French, or by those who 

ave received it directly from them. There 
are other modes of dancing, which have no 
advantage over common exercise, and some 
that are almost as injurious to the health 
and figure as common tumbling, or the gym- 
nastic exercises ; of these 1 shall treat in 
their turn, but shall now to con- 
sider the Franch dances, and their effects. 


The principal dance of the French was 
what they called “‘ Le Grand Ballet Hero- 
ique ;” it was always founded upon some 
story of ancient history, or mythology, and 
in the representation of it were employed 
all the powers of painting, music, and 
scenery, as well as such acting in dumb- 
show as they chose to apply to it; but 
what observations are now made upon it 
will be confined to their dancing only. The 
dance that was next in importance was the 
** Ballet Comique, ou 4 demi caractére ;” 
the personages and practices that were re- 
presented in them approached more nearly 


sion, or action, and the early and constant 
practice of which lays a firm foundation for | 
that high health which accompanies them | 


to the characters and manners of ordinary 
life. These dances were executed upon the 
stage to amuse the public. Their favourite 


through life. It is upon the same principle ¢nces, for private amusement, were the’ 


oaly that-we can account for the fact, thag| 
soldiersare well-formed, and always healthy, 
unless they are made otherwise by accident 
or disease. I have never seen a soldier with 


minuet, cotillion, allemande, and other 
dances, which it will not be necessary to 
notice at this time. 


It need not be denied, that, in those — 


spinal curvature, or other personal defor- | times, what were called the polished man- 
mity, or a stage dancer, of either sex, with ners of elegant society, were tinctured with 
a deformed person ; it is, perhaps, impossi-|a degree of formality, which no longer ex- 
ble that such things should exist, for the ists in the members of any class ; this ex- 
far reason, that the exercises which they| tended even to their amusements. Their 

gin to practise early in life, and continue | favourite minuet was so constructed, as to 
regularly through its whole course, render make it contain every motion that could be 
it impossible for them to become so. used by elegant persons, in the superior 

The inference that is to be drawn from ranks of society ; as a necessary consequence 
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of this, it-was always thought that the most 
effectual way to acquire the manners of ele- 
gant society, was to learn to dance the 
minuet at a very early period of life, and to 
learn to dance it well. 

This being the case, all who desired to be 
elegant in their persons or manners, em- 
ployed much time in acquiring that accom- 
plishment, and it became an axiom in all 
the superior ranks of society, that the danc- 
ing-master was the best teacher of polished 
manners. That he taught the best way that 
was then known of giving the most elegant 
form to the female figure, according to the 
practice and opinions of that time, is cer- 
tainly true, but though it was equally true 
that the health, as well as the form of those 
who used it, was improved by the practice, 
this fact was caller known nor cared 


t. 

Fashion has caused the minuet to be laid 
aside, and dancing of a more questionable 
nature to be adopted in its stead ; as, being 
necessarily, by my professional pursuits, 
compelled to think much upon this subject, 
1 naturally formed opinions of my own with 
respect to it. I was willing to know if, 
those opinions were similar to, or different 
from, those which were entertained by | 
others. To determine this point, 1 request- | 
ed a friend to obtain for me the answer, in 
writing, to some questions which | put, in 
the same manner, to a gentleman who isa_ 
very eminent teacher of dancing, and who 
is well acquainted with what was done in 
the old, as well as in the modern, school 
of his art, and this is the answer I have re- 
ceived :— 

« The “ey cw of the art of dancing are 
exactly what they were, but the style 1s 
changed from the Scotch to the French ; 
the quadrille and the waltz appear the rage 
of the day, and, as far as fashion is concern- 
ed, we are slaves. 

* I consider the minuet the best basis to 
ground the pupils on, and they still are 
sometimes danced ; and could | have my 
own will, in this case, all my pupils should 
dance the minuet. But little is required 
of a teacher of dancing at the present day ; 
a few quadrille steps, and the usual atten- 
tion to personal manner and style, being all 
that is necessary, except to comply with the 
whims and caprices of the pablic, which I 
consider the difficult part of the business.” 

This gentleman’s opinion, so far as it 
goes, agrees entirely with my own ; but it 
is necessary to add, that the great superio- 
rity of the French professors of dancing 
over all others, is caused by their early and 
long practice of the preparatory exercises, 
which are always practised in their academy, 
and which give them strength and activity su- 
perior to all others who practise the same art 
Uhose who teach dancing do not communi- 


cate the knowledge of these exercises to 
those they teach to dance, but only parrot 
them into the practice of such dances as they 
teach ; but even that imperfect method of 
teaching fixes upon the pupils so much of the 
good effects of the French preparatory exer- 
cises, as will justify the generally received 
opinion, that for a young person to learn to 
dance, is a very effectual way to improve 
the form of their persons, as well as other 
advantages that are connected with it. 

Having said so much of the advantages 
of practising dancing upon the French prin- 
ciples, it will be proper to show that other 
modes of dancing do not produce the same 
effects. 

I would say, that the dancing which is 
here attributed, exclusively, to the French, 
when it is skilfully taught and carefully 
practised, gives to those who do practise it 
with skill—strength, agility, and grace, 
When this practice is begun early in life, 
and regularly continued, it contributes great- 
ly to the permanent health and longevity 
of those who do practise it; while all the 
other modes of dancing which, so far as I 
know, are practised among civilised nations, 
require great exertions of strength and ac- 
tivity, but which produce debility, and lead 
to early decrepitude and premature old 


| As proofs may be produced to establish the 


truth of this doctrine, | shall be excused 
for going into some details. 

When Garrick determined to introduce 
superior dancing upon his stege, he was 
aware of the prejudice that existed in the 
minds of the gallery part of his audience, 
at least, against every thing that was Freuch, 
and therefore was careful to employ no 
French performers, nor any foreigners but 
Swiss, Germans, and Italians, This cau- 
tion, however, did not save his scheme 
from destruction. As all his foreign dancers 
were turned adrift, they became teachers of 
dancing: this gave to those who had mo- 
tives for making observations, abundant 
opportunities for doing so. ‘Though these 


‘instructors taught their scholars to dance 


the minuet, and other French dances, their 
manner was always decidedly inferior to 
that of the French. The reason for this dif- 
ference was, that the Italians never under- 
stood, or practised, the preparatory exer- 
cisés which gave to the French dancers the 
firmness of motion, as well as strength and 
activity, which was so visible in alltheir 
movements, The Italians had nothing of: 
this quality; their strength was labour ; 
when forced into activity, it became hard 
labour, and soon ended in debility, both in 
those who were instructed by them, and in 
the teachers themselves. Of this, many 
examples may be given; but I still confine 
myself to one, All the dancers that were 
introduced by Garrick t» execute his de~ 


a 
| 


which was terminated so unfortu. 
for his property, were either Swiss, 
Germans, or lialians. ‘The principal of these 
was Gallini: he was an Italian, and ac-. 


counted the best professional dancer in his 


own country. The unfortunate termination | 
of Garrick’s project, prevented the public 
exhibition of any talents that he might pos- 
sess; bat he commenced private teacher; 
he married the sister of a nobleman, and, by 
means of that connexion, passed his life in 
teaching in the first class of society. 1 
knew hum well iu his latter time ; he was a 
stupid, clumsy old man, and resembled a 
Jew old-clothesman more than a teacher of 
dancing. I was acquainted with several of 
his countrymen, who were of the same pro- 
fession, who came into England at the same 
time with Gallini, and, like him, soon be- 
came decrepid old men. ‘The cause of this 
difference between them and the French is 
evident. The preparatory exercises,in which 
the French dancers were thoroughly prac- 
tised in very early life, gave to their bodies 
and limbs strength and firmness, which fixed 
upon their constitutions perties that 
carried them through the fatigues of their 
profession, and left their impression upon 
them, even to extreme old age; in the 
same manner that the military exercises 
give to the recruit the power of performing 
military duties, which other men cannot 


a through ; and when, at last, age does 


e them from performing those duties, 
the course through which they have passed 
their lives, still leaves them active, vigorous 
old men, 

Bat the Italians neither knew nor prac- 


tised those preparatory exercises; they 
begon to learn their art, if it may be so 
Called, as labourers apply to the practices of} 
Ordinary labour ; like ordinary lubourers, as | 
their natural strength increased, they in- 
creased their exertion, and actually did| 
more work, as it may traly be called, so 
long as their strength lasted; but when 
that failed, as, for want of preparation, it 
always will do, the accession of debility 
and decrepitude always ensued in very 
early life, at least what may with propriet 

be called so, to distinguish it from the vi- 
gorous old age to which the other classes 
of persons, that have been mentioned, ge- 
nerally arrived. 


The truth of what has now been said, 
be demonstrated by producing some 
examples that have been well knuwn. When 
dancing was one of the principal public 
amusements of the superior classes of so- 
ciety, the managers of our theatres collected 
every thing of that kind that would interest 
their audiences. In those times we fre- 
quently suw French and Italian dancers 


in the same performances, and 
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upon the stege at the same time; and the 
contrast was 'y ludicrous, 

The French dancer almost flew about 
the stage with the velocity of a bird; so 
that the eyes of the sp could ly 
see the motion of each foot as it passed be- 
fore the other, and certainly could not hear 
the sound as it struck upon the boards. In 
her progress, she produced attitudes the 
most elegant and the most graceful that 
could be imagined, and that the uninstructed 
spectator could not even attempt to imitate, 
though most ineffectually, without making 
the greatest exertions ; and, therefore, it 
might be supposed that the dancer made the 
most painful exertions to produce those 
attitudes in her performance ; but this was 
a great mistake. 

Although the exertions that were made 
by these persons were really wonderful, the 
preparatory exercises which gave them the 
power to use each limb, and almost each 
muscle, by whose actions these motions were 
performed with so much apparent ease, that 
amidst, and after the greatest exertions, the 
breathing of the dancer did not seem to be 
either accelerated or deranged. When the 
Italians came on the stage, they began 
their movements slowly, and increased them 
gradually, passed into a state of laborious 
activity, and soon seemed to be sinking un- 
der excessive fatigue. The most striking 
proof of this difference between the two sets 
of dancers, was perceived when the grand 
ballet heroique of Medea and Jason was per- 
formed. Jason was ss the elder 
Vestris: he was a tall, well-made old man, 
more than sixty years of age ; all his move+ 
ments were graceful in the very highest 
degree. Medea was represented with great 
effect by Madame Simonet, and the younger 
Vestris had a character that was introduced 
into the piece, to display his p ly light 
and elegant style of dancing. ‘hese three 
persons displayed the most perfect specimens 
of their art that have been, and, perhaps, we 
may be excused for saying, that can be seen ; 
and the efiect which their performances pro« 
duced upon the public mind will not easily 
be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 

The managers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
according to ancient custom, endeavoured to 
turn the performance at the rival house 
into ridicule, by produeing a mock heroic bal- 
let, founded upon the story of Mother Ship- 
ton, in which they burlesqued every inci- 
dent and every motion that was displayed 
in the rival baliet. Delpini, in the charac- 
ter of a clown, burlesqued the dancing of 
the younger Vestris, and he did it most ef- 
fectually ; his agility was equal to the agility 
of Vestris, but of very different quality, for 
it had not a particle of grace: in mere 
strength, he was, perhaps, superior, but in 
using it, his exertions amounted to great 
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labour, for he j about so as to shake 
the boards, as if he were thumping them with 
two pesties and mortars: it was perfect ca- 
ricature, but he could not do otherwise ; it 
was the style of dancing which he had been 
taught, and the lasting effectit had upon his 
person in his latter days was as visible as 
the effect which similar exercises ~~ — 
uced upon Grimaldi: before 
he was a decrepid old 
man ; it is more than forty years since | saw 
him creeping in the street, as if he could 
scareely move one foot before the other, and 
could not expect.to live but a very short 
time. I thought he was dead, and was 
greatly surprised to read in the newspapers, 
that in the spring of this year he died at 
the age of 99 years! 50 of which he must 
have passed in a state that could render life 
but very little desirable. Vestris, on the con- 
trary, if he be living, is, in all probability, 
enjoying as healthy an old age as his father, 
Noverre, Mrs. Garrick, and others, did be- 
fore him; as that seems to be the natural 
consequence of the svstem of exercises 
which they steadily pursued from their very 
earliest days. 

. We now arrive at the conclusion, that there 
are two systems of dancing, neither of which 
oan, with propriety, be called unhealthy, if 
that term is applied to such practices as have 
@ tendency to shorten life, but one of which 
certainly has a positive effect in producing 
early and permanent debility, which it is 
certainly desirable that all should endeavour 
to avoid. The other, which I have ealled 
the French ey ,b it is founded on 
practices which originated with the teachers 
of dancing in France, has a direct tendency 
to increase the health and strength, as well 
as the elegance of form in those who adopt 
it: it is, therefore, to be hoped, that those 
whose influence leads the fashion upon such 
subjects, will induce their followers to adopt 
this practice, in preference to all others that 
are used with similar intentions, and, above 
all things, to avoid the gymnastic exercises, 
which will prove, in their consequences, 
the most pernicious practices that have yet 
been invented, under the pretence of im- 

ing the health or beauty of the human 


As I do not enter into the technicalities 
of dancing} I might here take leave of the 
subject ; but it will be well for me to men- 
tion some peculiarities in managing the legs 
and feet, which itis proper that all should 
attend to. 

First, the feet should always be kept di- 
rectly under the legs, and not to allow them 
to turn or twist beyoud what, for want of a 
better term, is called the natural form. In 
this state, the foot has its greatest motion 
directly backwards od forwards; of this 
motion, the greatest use is made in dancing. 


It has, likewise, a motion in the ancle joint ; 
it is made by turning the great toe inwards. 
The foot has another motion at the ancle 
joint; it is made by turning the toe out- 
wards. As much and serious injury is often 
sustained by persons who do not understand 
the structure of this joint, and the proper 
way of managing it, to produce the effect. 
—. they desire, it will be well to explain it 
ere. 

If a person stands upright, with his heels 
close together, and his toes so placed, that a 
perpendicular line, passing through the mid- 
dle of the patella down the leg and foot, by 
the inside of the great toe, his feet will be 
in the strongest position it is possible for 
them to take ; they will be capable of make 
ing greater exertions, and fora longer por- 
tion of time than they can make in any other 
position. ‘This is the position in whieh the 
skaiter places his foot, when he is preparing 
to strike with the full power of all the mus- 
cles of his thigh, leg, foot, and toes ; bei 
prepared for this action, he strikes, with 
his force, the inside of his great toe against 
the ice, and thus drives himself forward, 
while he stands firmly upon his other foot. 

This action of the great toe is likewise of 
great importance in danei 1 


the 
indeed, often has oceasion to turn his toes 
outwards, much more than the position that 
has been described ; but when he does so, 
if he understands how he should proceed to 
perform it, be keeps his foot firmly in the posi- 
tion that has been mentioned, and turns his 
leg outwards by the hip-joint, which is so 
formed, that it iswne of the strongest of the 
human body; it allows of more motion,in every 
direction, then any other. We have seen 
one French dancer, who was so completely 
master of himself in this respect, that he 
stood perpendicular upon the great toe of 
one foot, bent his body downwards upon 
one side, and raised his leg on the other, 
and thus balaneed himself in the form of a 
T square, and in that situation turned his 
pirouette in a manner that was really most 
astouishing. 

Those teachers who are nvt well grounded 
in the rudiments of their own art, or ac- 
quainted with the structure of the buman 
body, frequently do great injury to their 
scholars, by forcing the feet too much ; as 
by turning out the toes, they twist the feet 
at the ancle joints, injure the ligaments, 
weaken the muscles, and produce a species 


of lameness that is more difficult to cure 
than any otber that I am acquainted with. 


i 
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(Continued from page 414.) 


Wrru a view to put phrenology to the 
test, let us attempt.to analyse the mind of 
a man who has lived in our own times, 
whose character, both public and private, 
is well known to many, and of whose head 
am accurate cast may be obtained by any 
one who is anxious to satisfy himself upon 
this subject—I mean John Thurtell, I shall 
here avail myself of an able and most inte- 
resting article, ‘‘ on the cerebral develop- 
ment and dispositions of Thurtell,” con- 
tained in the second number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. It is evident, upon look- 
ing at the cast generally, that he was one 
of that class of persons in whom the 
of the animal propensities were very largely 
developed, and the organs of the sentiments 
also considerable in size, while the organs 
of intellect were deficient in proportion to 
the others, Such individuals are, to a con- 
siderable extent, the creatures of circum- 
stances ; and the phrenologist would expect 
to find in their conduct, alternate manifes- 
tations of the lower propensities in great 
vehemence, with the most opposite displays 
of higher and better feeling, and this appears 
to accord with his character. It was indus- 
triously reported in the newspapers of the 
day, that he had no destructiveness, yet it 
appears, that of the heads of forty-three 
murderers, in a collection «at London, five 
only are so wide at destructiveness as Thur- 
tell. Combativeness is also immense, and 
no murder was ever committed with more 
daring. Secretiveness was very large, and 
was a very remarkable part of his character. 
His cautiousness, which was very large, was 
displayed in the pains he took to conceal 
the murder, to hide the body, to remove any 
risk of the deed, by causing Weare’s card 
to be left at Lord Egremont’s, in Sussex, 
about the time he murdered the man in 
Hertfordshire. Love of approbation was 
very large, and self-esteem was likewise 
large, and these feelings were strongly ma- 
nifested upon many occasions. Benevo-+ 
lence also is fully developed, from which 
a phrenologist would infer, says Mr. George 
Combe, that the real motive of the crime 
was revenge, for injuries real or supposed, 

ing from wounded self-esteem and 
love of approbation, united with destruc- 
tiveness, rather than a blood-thirsty desire 
of murder, or of simple robbery. It is well 
known, indeed, that Thurtell, with all his 
violence and dissipation, was a kind-hearted 
man. Equally large with his benevolence 
was his attachmeat; and the co-operation 


of these two powerfully-developed organs 


explains some of the favourable traits of his 
character. His attachment to Hund; his 
distress at taking leave of his brother ; his 
last remembrances to his own family, par- 
ticularly to his mother, prove the warmth 
of his attachments. The organ of imitation 
is large, and it is said, that he was, at one 
period, attached to theatricals, and that his 
imitations of Kean were above mediocrity. 
But I must refer the reader, for further par- 
ticulars, to the publication before men- 
tioned, as an attempt to delineate his entire 
character would occupy too — @ space in 
the pages of Tux Lancer. There is, how- 
ever, another feature in his conduct, so 
striking as to make it worthy of particuler 
notice, | mean his firmness, the organ of 
which was very large. By the way, I can- 
not avoid making another allusion to the 
very curious and most erroneous notion 
which A entertains of the faculty of 
firmness. ‘* Firmness of conduct,” 

he, ‘ (for it is no quality of the mind) can 
arise from no other cause than the excess 
of one passion, or class of passions, above 
some other ion, or class of i 
The firmest of all men would consequently 
be he who had but one passion to gratify, 
since he would sternly persevere in his 
course without any mental conflict, or clash- 
ing of emotions.” 

According to this novel idea, the man 
who, unfortunately, has some predominati 
vicious propensity in his composition, 
in the indulgence of which he perseveres 
with unabating ardour, manifests the most 
decided firmness. To attempt a refutation 
of this opinion will be unnecessary ; its ab- 
surdity will be instantly apparent, if we 
turn our ottention to that peculiar power of 
the mind evinced by Thurtell. His was a 
continued manifestation of firmness, says 
the writer alluded to, from the moment of 
the crime to the moment of his execution : 
imperturbable firmness, such as would have 
well become an innocent person. No pride, 
nw vanity, n0 hope, no consciousness of in- 
nocence, could have given him this. Con- 
sciousness of innocence he had not ; hope 
he might have had during his trial, but not 
at the time of execution. As to religious 
hope, that he surely had not, while he 
uttered the most palpable untruths; and at 
the last, certainly, he had not such inten- 
sity of religious feeling as to allow us to 
ascribe his firmness to his fervent hopes of 
a blessed hereafter. Neither could pride 
nor vanity, I think, have given him firmness 
at parting with his brother, when his bene- 
volence and adhesiveness were in full ope- 
ration. His brother was so affected, that 
Uhurtell called to the turnkey to tuke him 
away by force; ‘ for God's sake (said Thur- 
tell) take him away, for he unmans me.” 


ln truth, firmness is a distinct atwibute, or 
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function of the mind, and totally inexplica- 
ble on any other supposition. A person 
may have motives enough to be firm, but 
may, notwithstanding this, be deficient in 
firmtess. Thurtell was violent, amicable, 
passionate, and very kind hearted, yet was 
prodigiously firm. ‘* 1 was convinced (says 
the same writer) that firmness was a dis- 
tinct power, before studying phrenology, 
by reading Mr. Forster’s well-known and 
justly-esteemed essay on Decision of Cha- 
racter, Now, if the organs of the moral 
sentiments had been very greatly deficient 
in Thurtell, those of the animal propensities 
remaining as large as they are, the phreno- 
logical character would have been that of a 
fiend; and the better dispositions, which 
he actually manifested, would, on such a 
supposition, have been as inexplicable as 
the murder would have been, if destructive- 
ness, secretiveness, and firmness had been 
swall, I will ouly add, * if ever head con- 
firmed phrenology, it is the head of Thur- 
tell.” But, perhaps, phrenology could not 
more effectually be put to the test than it 
was in the course of last year, by the fol- 
lowing experiment. After a debate on the 
subject, in a Literary Society at Chatham, it 
was , at the suggestion of one of the 


members, that the skull of a person, with 
whose previous history they were well ac- 
— should be forwarded to the Lon- 


Phrenological Society, with a request 
that they would inspect it, and state the 
opinion entertained of its development. Dr. 
Elliotson (the President) returned an an- 
swer, of which the following is an ex- 
tract 


“I take it for granted,” says he, “ that 
the deceased was of sound mind; but, to 
be accurate, we should likewise know how 
far he had been educated, and whether his 
constitution was active or indolent. Igno- 
rant of these particulars, I should say that 
he was a man of excessively strong pas- 
sions ; that these were far an over-balance 
for his intellect ; that he was prone to greut 
violence, but by no means courageous ; that he 
was extremely cautious and sly, and fond of 

ting ; his sexual desires must have been 
strong, but his ove of offspring very remark- 
able. I can discover no good quality about 
him, except the love of his children, if he 
had any. ‘The most striking intellectual quality 
in him, I should think, was his wit. This 
must have been not only great, but probably 
of a dry cast. ‘He might also have been a 

mimic.” 

it is stated in reply, that Dr. Elliotson’s 
explanation of the character of the indivi- 
dual is singulariy correct in every particniar ; 
and, at a subsequent meeting of the Lite- 
rary Society, the following resolution (on 
the motion of the Rev. Dr. Joynes) was 
unanimously passed :—‘ ‘hat the charac- 


ter given of L. by Dr. Elliotson, from the 
inspection of the skull, corresponds so ex- 
actly with his history, that it is impossible 
to consider the coincidence as the effect of 
chance, but that it is an instance which, if 
supported by many others, affords a strong 
foundation for the truth of phrenology.” 

With this weight of evidence before us, 
I am surely warranted in asserting, that 
phrenology affords the means of analysing 
every variety of human character. 

But the mental apparatus of phreno- 
logists is said, by A, to be ‘ sometimes 
clumsy from its excess ; at other times, ir- 
efficient from its scantiness ;” and that it is 
** evidently the work of their own hands.” 
Now, this is a most unwarrantable asser- 
tion ; nay, it is a libel, a foul and malicious 
libel. What ground has A, let me ask, for 
imputing to the phrenologists conduct so 
mean and so dishonourable? What right 
has he to charge them with manufacturing 
a mental apparatus, and then foisting it upon 
the world as the work of Nature herself? 
The pbrenologist is an ardent and devoted 
lover of truth ; the grand object of his pur- 
suit is trath; and he would consider that 
man unworthy the name of pbrenologist, 
who, from deficient conscientiousness and 
misguided enthusiasm, should attempt to. 
practise a deception. It was only bya long, 
laborious, and patient search after truth, 
that the mental apparatus, with which A is 
so much dissatisfied, was ciscovered. ‘This 
mental apparatus, so beautiful in simplicity, 
so admirable in arrangement, and so wone 
derful in contrivance, could only have been 
the work of that Almighty Power, “ in 
whom we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing.” Let A frankly declare that he hes 
diligently pursued the same mode of inves- 
tigation, and let him, by facts, (not by so-~ 
phistry), subvert the ground on which 
phrenology is built; and the question will 
be then set at rest for ever. If he can do 
this, (and I most earnestly invite hinrto the 
attempt,) then he will probably favour the 
world with a more rational system of men- 
tal philosophy than has ever yet appeared, 
and thus confer an eternal obligation on 
mankind. For myself | can say, with great 
sincerity, 1 would ever feel grateful to him 
for the - “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 
Till then, however, I feel myself justitied in 
maintaining, in the language of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, that “ phrenology is a new system 
of philosophy, founded on observation and 
induction, aud on the invariable laws of 
Nature.” 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Canpbipvs, 


Birmingham, Dec. 1, 1828. 
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RICHMOND HOSPITAL.—DR. M‘DOWEL. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


tions of genuine humour, we have been 
often obliged to gaze in pity on the feeble 
twinklings of school wit. Such reflections 
at once present themselves, on perusing 
one of these Nothi of the press, calling it- 


« Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ | self Lennox. The dignity of name often 


Sin,—Since the days of Junius, the cele- 
brity of that distinguished writer has added 
a dignity to anopymous composition, which 
has served to raise it considerably in the 
scale of public estimation. It has, conse- 
quently, been made a favourite medium for 
promulgating those opinions which it might 
not be convenient to avow, or of giving to 
the world the trembling essay of some new 
aspirant for literary fame. Whether the 
object may be to expose abuses existing in 
the state, or the humbler, but not less io 
gerous, employment of giving an impartial 
sketch of some public character, a fictitious 
Signature serves, like the invisible mantle 
alluded to by one of your correspondents, to 
protect the critic equally against the giant 
wrath of an irritated ministry, or the en- 
mity of a relentless, and, perhaps, too pow- 
erful foe. 1t enables the writer to attack 
with poignant satire the public misconduct 
of individuals, and fearlessly to state un- 
pleasant truths; or, should the modesty 
which always accompanies talent, induce 
an author to seek retirement, the press en- 
ables him to venture his bark upon the tide 
of public opinion; while, at the same time, 
it ensures the object of his hope as certainly 
from the blasts of prejudice as from the 
mortifying calms of neglect. Such advan- 
tages naturally have given encouragement 
to the production of many interesting and 
amusing publications. Tracts, letters, and 
sketch«s, daily issue from the press under 
various disguises, and the public have ad- 
mired the imposing eloqg of J.K.L., 
and have been enlivened by the wit and 
vivacity of Erinensis, But, Sir, while such 
are the perfections of anonymous writing, 
like every thing else, its very advantages 
have been a source of the greatest abuse. 
If its security has afforded a shelter to im- 
pa:tial statements, it has also protected the 
gro-sest misrepresentation ; if it hes en- 
abled the satirist to direct an unerring shaft 
against a manifest abuse, it has also given 
the ‘* servile press” full opportunity for 
malignant aspersions ; if it has been the 
meavs of affording a just sketeh of charac- 
ter, it has often presented a deformed pic- 
ture, miserably daubed, to suit the taste of a 
secret enemy. We have been indebted to 
it for a refined and polished diction, that has 
called for admiration aud commanded re- 
spect; but it has also given an unrestrained 
latitude to a vulgar ribaldry, that has only 
excited disgust; and, while we have been 
delighted, nay, electrified, by the corrusca- 


| disguises extreme poverty. It affords a 
|just specimen of the compositions with 
|which we are sometimes inflicted. At a 
| period when criticism of medical men has 
| become fashionable, and when the medical 
world read with avidity the “‘ Sketches” of 
Erinensis, it was a natural supposition, that 
an offering at the shrine of public curiosity, 
would be graciously received, if accompa- 
nied with a victim of sufficient value to sa- 
tiate its appetite. The success also of that 
lively writer might, through mistake, be 
attributed to a vitiated taste for scandal, 
rather than the originality of his humour, 
Perhaps a lurking desire to rival a favourite, 
might have prevailed over that prudence 
which ignorance often possesses, and the 
schoolboy’s maxim, ‘“‘ Vir sapit qui pauce 
loquitur,”’ in a moment of fancied inspira- 
tion, might have been altogether forgotten. 
Such a combination of circumstances would 
readily explain why we have been favoured 
with the lucubrations of Lennox, 

The first objeet of our critie’s censure 
was Mr. Carmichael, and all due advantage 
lad been taken of that gentleman's ill 
health, to attribute the occasional inter- 
ruptions in his hospital duties to negli- 
gence. His misrepresentations have been 
already sufficiently exposed ; and were it 
not that a gentleman’s character had been 
maligned, who is as yet young in his pro- 
fession, it is probable Lennox would be 
permitted to exult that bis “ hints” could 
meet with no reply. ‘‘ His next mark is 
Dr. Ephraim M‘Dovwel,” and a proper in- 
terval has been allowed for ‘‘ astonishment 
at the gentleman’s daring” to subside, (we 
have scarcely yet recovered from our sur- 
prise,) and perhaps to subdue the wmult, 
which extesy must have excited within a 
fevered imagination, at the ‘lively emo- 
tions” which his first-born produced ‘* within 
the walls of the several establishments con- 
nected with the Richmond Hospital.” His 
portrait of this gentleman was what might 
aaturally have been expected: a feeble 
mimicry of the descriptive powers of Eri- 
nensis—** qui ridiculus minus illo !’—an 
unintelligible jest, and a selection of lan- 
guage which proves a more intimate study 
of the dictionary of Grose than of Johnson, 
form its principal features ; the whole drawn 
with sufficient candour to place out of view 
such facts as might be considered praise- 
worthy, and to colour, in strong relief, 
circumstances which he imagined would 
stain Dr. M‘Dowel’s character. We shall 


suffer his picture to remain untouched ; an 


i 
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attempt at correction might destroy its 
beauty. 

A simple review of Dr. M‘Dowel’s con- 
duct, since his connexion with Richmond 
Hospital, may enable us, however, to ap- 
preciate its value. A long experience in 
the instruction of students, had previously 
made him aware of many defects in the 
routine of hospital attendance. Pupils had 
been habitually in the practice of making 
their hospital walk an opportunity for idle 
conversation, rather than clinical instruc- 
tion, and, at some periods of the year, it 
could hardly be otherwise. A number of 
persons collected about a patient's bed, 
their attention directed to the same object, 
generally formed a barrier of skulls, fully 
as opaque as Lennox’s. Such students, 
therefore, as did not wish to expose them- 
selves to sundry elbowings, jostlings, and 
squeezings, had no other alternative than to 
oceupy their time in whatever way might 
canse it to pass away most agreeably. To 
obviate the ill effects of this system, Dr. 
M‘Dowel had papers printed in such a 
form, that a short abstract of each case, the 
daily treatment of the patient, and the suc- 
cessive appearances that took place, might 
be briefly noted, and placed over each bed ; 
so that any pupil might, at one view, be 
made acquainted with its progress. Nor 
was this all; such of the pupils as wished 
to record cases, provided regularity was en- 
sured, were invited to take charge of the 
case books belonging to the several wards. 

The gentleman whom Lennox has ho- 
noured with a blush, was one of those who 
thought the plan useful. Clinical instruc- 
tion, at the bedside, was regularly adopted, 
and clinical lectures more frequently deli- 
vered, At these lectures, beside the mere 
repetition of symptoms that had been daily 
commented upon, an opportunity was taken 
of explaining the different views and treat- 
ment of the profession at large ; nor is it 
surprising that the mass of information 
which was sometimes given, might have 
encumbered the genius of Lennox. To a 
mind anticipating literary fame, the dry de- 
tails of professional experience must be un- 
interesting. Where a sketch of the lecturer 
occupied the attention, the lecture could 
only be judged of by its length; and we 
know how soon ‘ weariness begins when 
edification ceases.” But to proceed: Post- 
mortem examinations were also conducted 
with every publicity, and, frequently, any- 
thing which might be thought interesting 
was exhibited, not only at the hospital, but 
also at the school of medicines Such are a 


few of the facts, which Lennox has embraced 
in the sentence, ‘* hard work and great at- 
tention.” He has alluded to Dr. M‘Dowel’s 
apprentices. He is one of the few surgeons 
who devote a large share of attention to 
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their professional improvement: he closely 
observes their hospital attendance. Private 
instruction is given to them every week, 
and, according to seniority, they are annu- 
ally appointed, if competent, to a residence 
in the hospital ; thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring much practical infor- 
mation. 

To proceed in these details is unne- 
cessary ; ey soon wearies the attention, 
but justice to Dr. M‘ Dowel demands these 
facts, which Lennox has carefully passed 
over; anything which would prove that 
Dr. M‘Dowel had so much consulted the 
interests of the hospital pupils, or those 
committed to his immediate charge, would 
be quite inconsistent with the general out, 
liue of the character Lennox would wish 
to present to us. Lhe mention of an un- 
successful case—a misrepresentation and a 
falsehood—more exactly suited his general 
design. With regard to the first, we would 
remark, that excision of the saphena hag 
been frequently performed for the cure of 
varicose ulcers, with complete success; 
probably the gentleman might himself have 
witnessed some of these instances. Mr, 
Brodie’s operation was also found to afford 
but temporary relief. The single futal re- 
sult alluded to, though perhaps a sufficient 
reason for discontinuing the practice, could 
not have been, in any way, anticipated. , It 
may also serve as a useful hint to the gen- 
tleman, to inform him that varicose ulcers, 
however troublesome, are usually small. 
lhe boy who “left the hospital ten times 
worse than he entered it,” was perfectly 
cured of a most tedious disease, and is now 
in the House of Industry, a living contra- 
diction to bis assertion. As to Dr. M‘ Dowel’s 
medical treatment, the charge is too absurd 
to meet any other answer than a flat con- 
tradiction. 

From these circumstances, we may be 
enabled to determine the value of Lennox's 
portrait. We would assure the gentleman 
that we are not one of those who ‘ would 
absolutely commend his very faults,” but a 
natural indignation compels us to «expose a 
malicious misrepresentation. A part of 
Lennox’s complaint, if we may be allowed 
so to call it, seems to be, that Dr. M‘ Dowel 
does too much. Occupying an hour anda 
half in examining patients; a clinical lec- 
ture three times a week (it is, however, 
given only twice); a demonstration pro- 
longed sometimes beyond the hour, may 
certainly not be agreeable to many of his 
class, and, for aforesaid reasons, still less 
to Lennox. The superficial knowledge of 
anatomy and surgery necessary for a Lon- 
don diploma, can be communicated with far 
less pains ; and when we only wish to know 
the shape of the stomach, or wLere it lies, 
a minute detail of its coats, arteries, nerves, 
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glands, and its several relations, must be | advanced, that if I did not immediately 
excessively irksome ; besides, to burden a obey the summons, the woman was likely 
memory, not remarkable for its retentive to be delivered before I could reach her 
powers, would necessarily give rise to im-|residence. On my arrival, I certainly found 
oes 3 and the more, since it appears to each woman in pain, and the os uteri, on 
an ‘‘ intrusion upon time,” that we find examination, dilated to the size of a crown 
so usefully disposed 
then, that Dr. M‘Dowel would curtail lis at the bedside, and asked the necessary 
lectures ; it will, at least, give an opportu-/ questions, uterine action ceased. This is 
nity to Lennox for further ‘* sketches” of known not to be an unusual occurrence, on 
character, that may afford him more inte- the entrance of the practitioner, particu- 
rest and gratification than the study of his larly if a young man and a stranger. In 
profession. We would also entreat of him to|each of these ten cases, | waited from 
, Since it appears that “* the Rich-| four to six and eight hours, and have even 

mond School is losing ground,”’ and Lennox’s retired to another room, and uterine action 
“sketches” would have such a beneficial didnotrecur. 1 have then proposed the use of 
effect ; they may be the means of restoring | the ergot; made a decoction (one drachm, 


of. We would beg, piece ; but soon after I had taken my seat . 


its character. We are told, that the caci:-| sliced, to six ounces of water, and boiled for 


ling of a goose once saved the capitol. I 
have waited patiently for the remaining 
sketches, but as they have not arrived up to 
this date, it appears more advisable to make 
no further delay. 
1 have the honour to be, 
Your very obedient servant, 


Dec, 23, 1828. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY.—-ERGOT OF 
RYE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Str,—Your invaluable Journal deserves 


‘well of its numerous supporters, for having 
so fully and accurately reported the discus- | 
sion at the above Society, on Mr. Lord’s | 
case, more particularly on account of the) 
opinions delivered by the several speakers, | 
with respect to the efficacy of the ergot of 
rye, in inducing uterine action ; the proper 
porate the doses, and form of administer- | 
git. There appears to have been a great | 
contrariety of opinion as to its specific ef- 
fect, as Dr. Blick asserted, that it was com- 
pletely inefficient. Now, Sir, assertion 
should be supported by proof, as the ipse 
dirit of any man must be received with cau- 
tion, especially with regard to a remedy 
which has latterly been looked upon as a! 
great auxiliary in the hands of the obstetric 
ractitioner. Dr. Blick, it is to be hoped, 
as given a fair trial to this medicine before 
he pronounced its condemnation; if so, 
why did he not relate cases in which it had 
failed. Although a young practitioner in 
midwifery, I have had opportucities of ad- 
ministering the ergot in ten cases, under 
the following circumstances :— 
Each patient, when 1 was called upon to 
attend, was reported to have active pains, 
and the labour was said to have been so far 


ten minutes) and administered a third of 
the fluid every fifteen minutes, In three 
of these cases only did I find it necessary to 
give a third dose, and in all of them the me- 

icine acted within half an hour, producing 
strong labour pains, and hastening the birth 
of the child, which, I have no bt, only 
for its use, would have been protracted for 
many hours. Indeed, several of these pa- 
tients have, after its use, in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, cried out, on the pain recurring, 
“ Oh! Sir, that you gave me has brought 
on the pains.” ‘These facts having fallen 
ander my own observation, I canuot sub- 
scribe to the inefficacy of ergot of rye, in 
such cases as it may admissible. If a 
practitioner have ascertained the necessity, 
and decided on the administration of the 
secale, he should never leave his patient 
for a moment, as the uterine action, after 
its use, becomes so strong as to effect the 
expulsion of the child very quickly. In first 
cases of labour, unless the membranes have 
been some time ruptured, and the pains con- 
tinue lingering and ineffective, I have rea- 
son to doubt the propriety of its adminis- 
tration, which doubt, if confirmed by future 
experience, I shall take the liberty of sub- 
mitting to the profession, through your 
highly useful periodical. 

Every new remedy should.be scrupulously 
tested before it be recommended 
to the profession ; and | should hope every 
practitioner, who is in the habit of prescrib- 
ing the secale cornutum, will vote its effects, 
and lay the result of their experience before 
their medical brethren. Few, I know, have 
greater opportunities of giving it a fair trial 
than Dr. Hopkins, who, | trust, will shortly 
furnish the profession with the detuils of 
his experience. In preparing a decoction 
of it, L look on the slicing of it as absolutely 
necessary. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Dec, 26, 1828, R.C, 
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AUTHOR GUTHRIE. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, January 10, 1829. 


Mr. Guranie has just put forth a pam- 
philet, in which he favours the Government 
with the fruits of his excogitations respect- 
ing the best mode of supplying the schools 
of anatomy with subjects for dissection. 
Nearly all intelligent men both in and out 
of the profession, who have reflected on this 
subject, having concurred in the opinion, 
that the difficulty of obtaining subjects, and 
the evils occasioned by that difficulty, are, 
in a great degree, attributable to the law 
which makes dissection a punishment for 
crime, we are not surprised to find, that the 
remedy preferred by Mr. Guthrie is, that 
all executed criminals should be dissected. 
This proposition is worthy of the genius, 
but scarcely reconcileable with the well- 
known modesty of the distinguished author, 
since it is directly at variance with the re- 
commendation with which the Parliamen- 
tary Committee closed their Report, after a 
deliberate examination of all the evidence 
given before them. The legislature has to 
choose between that recommendation and 
the advice of the highly-gifted and modest 
author, whose importance seem3 to have 
been strangely overlooked by the Committee, 
seeing that they afforded him no opportu- 
nity of exposing the fallacy of the views on 
which their Report is founded. “ Repéal 
that provision in your penal code, which 
makes dissection part of the punishment for 
crime,” say the Parliamentary Committee. 
“ Extend and perpetuate that provision, by 
making dissection a part of the punishment 
for ull capital offences,” says the “ modest 
author,” Mr. Gurung, 

If the number of criminals annually exe- 
cuted were sufficient to supply the demands 
of science, it would, perhaps, be worth con- 
sidering, whether their bodies might not be 
conveniently appropriated to the use of the 
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anatomical schools; however absurd it may 
be in principle to regard dissection as a 
punishment and a mark of infamy, and, how- 
ever impolitic to legislate on the supposi- 
tion that crime will always be equally abun- 
dant, or our penal code equally sangyinary. 
But the number of bodies that might be 
supplied from such a source would he 
wholly iusufficient to meet the demands of 
our schools of anatomy, and the evils against 
which the legislature is called upoa to pro- 
vide, would be increased by the adoption of 
a measure which would be, practically, as 
inadequate to the end proposed, as it is 
in principle absurd and impolitic. 

The proposition for consigning all un- 
claimed bodies, under certain conditions, to 
the dissecting-rooms, is entirely free from 
the objections to which all otl.er plans 
which have been hitherto suggested for the 
supply of our anatomical schools, are liable. 
We say all unclaimed bodies, without dis- 
tinguishing the rank of the deceased, or the 
places in which they may have dicd, The 
class of society whose bodies will thus be 
made available for the purposes of science 
will, no doubt, consist chiefly of destitute 
persons dying in workhouses and hospitals ; 
because persons who leave property behind 
them will seldom want friends who will be 
ready to show a tender regard for their re- 
mains. But the want of a claimant will 
furnish a just criterion of the propriety of ~ 
consigning a body to the dissecting-room, 
whenever dissection shall cease to be a stig- 
ma, and a mark of infamy. So long as it 
continues to be a part of the legal punish- 
ment for crime, it will be unjust to subject 
men, because they are poor and friendless, 
to the disgrace of dissection, after their de- 
cease in public hospitals and workhouses. 
But when the provision, which consigns the 
bodies of executed murderers to the anato- 
mist, shall be repealed, the dissection of an 
unclaimed body will reflect no other dis- 
grace on the deceased, except that which 
may arise from the presumption it will af 
2H 
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ford of his having died guilty of a crime 
of no small magnitade in « country where 
talent, and honour, and morality, as com- 
pared with wealth, are considered mere 
dust in the balance,—we meat the crime of 
poverty. 

Whether any steps have yet been taken 
by the executive government, or by the 
teachers of anatomy themselves, to put a 
stop to dissections until the legislature 
shall decide on some safe and unexception- 
able means of supplying the dissecting- 
room with subjects, we know not; but we 
again earnestly entreat the Government to 
take this subject into their serious considera- 
tion ; and we must once more express our firm 
conviction, that nothing but the immediate 
closure of all the dissecting-rooms in the 
metropolis, can effectually protect the pub- 
lic against atrocities similar to those which 
have just been detected at Edinburgh. If 
the commerce between anatomists and 
resurrectionists be suffered to continue, and 


if murder be perpetrated by trading as- 
sassins in this metropolis, will not an awful 
responsibility attach to those who had it in 
their power to prevent the crime by 
seasonable interposition ? 


Ir the enemies of a free medical press,— 
if the corruptionists of our hospitals,—if the 
despicable Bats and Anenpeen Duss, who 
disgrace medical society,—cannot distin- 
guish between forbearance from fear, and 
forbearance arising from pity for the fallen, 
we will soon teach them a lesson, which 
they shall not forget to the last hour of 
their filthy existence. Probably they ima- 
gined we are so intoxicated with our re- 
cent success, that we are insensible to 
passing events—blind to their move- 
ments. Idiots! they are deceived; which 
‘they may, perhaps, discover, when remedy 
is beyond reach, and when they are over- 
whelmed, and pressed to the earth, with 
the consequences of their own infamy. 


Tue Lancer a libellous publication ! A libel- 
lous publication,—let the intelligent and ho- 
nest reader direct his attention to the fol- 
lowing pages, and then say if it be possible 
to libel the authors of a proceeding of which 
he will there find a faithfal account. Is 
there any language sufficiently strong to 
exhibit the baseness of the revengeful 
wretches who instigated the measure against 
Mr. Lamaert, or to adequately depict the 
servility and folly of the slavish tools by 
whom it was sanctioned? Are they for 
attacks on character? If so, let them look 
to their “ houses of glass,” which may ex- 
perience a storm at once terrific and annibi- 
lating ; when attacked by an assassin, you 
are justified in seizing the dagger of the 
murderer, and plunging it into his own bo- 
som. From the commencement of this 
Journal we have fought our enemies openly 
and fairly with the legitimate weapons of 
literary warfare. This course it is our wish 
to pursue, and this course we shall pursue, 
unless our opponents place in our hands 
other instruments, which it would be base- 
ness and folly not to wield in defence of our- 
selves and our friends. What is Mr. Lam- 
Bert's offence? His late connexion with 
Tne Lancer. The creatures who voted 
against him at the Westminster Medical 
Society, know and feel that there does not 
live a man of more strict integrity, or a man 
whose life has been marked by a more un- 
deviating course of honourable conduct. 
They know full well that he is their supe- 
rior in talent, as well as in honesty, and that 
when they are rotten and forgotten, and 
forgotten before they are rotten, his name 
will stand conspicuous in the surgical annals 
of his country. We refer the reader to Mr. 
Lamsert's candid, manly, and unanswer- 
able defence of himself. He disproves 
“malice” entirely. What are the charges 
against bim, then? The anathema of the 
Judge, and the “ anprofessional” character 
of the report. But, we forget. There was no 
charge, no accuser, except, indeed, in the 
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Person of the upright, the impartial, Chair- 
man! We shall still refrain from comment on 
the evidence, because it is not yet published, 
but in vindication of Mr. Lamnent’s charac- 
ter, it surely is not criminal to state, that the 
words attributed to the Judge, in the report 
of The Times newspaper were not uttered by 
Lord Tenterden. His Lordship’s words were 
these—“ You do not answer any one question di- 
rectly ;” and Mr. Lameert’s accusers should 
bear in mind—if they can bear in mind any- 
thing that is favourable to a man—that 
questions may be so mixed up with fact and 
fiction, that no honest witness can answer 
them immediately, nor until he has sepa- 
rated the one from the other. Besides, 


was it not the counsel’s object to produce 
hesitation and confusion in the defendant’s 
witnesses—his object to destroy, by every 
means in his power, the value of their testi- 
mony? And why? Because he had only 
one, out of upwards of two hundred eye- 
witnesses of the operation, to oppose their 


evidence. And how ne succeeded will be 
seen on Tuesday next. On that day our 
report of the trial will be published. To 
the charge of the report being “ unpro- 
Sessional,” the answer is easy: it was an 
unprofessional” operation. The operation 
was a caricature—the report was slightly co- 
loured. ‘* But says the upright Chairman, 
there should be an esprit de corps in our pro- 
fession—Mr. Lambert should have thrown 
a cloak over the affair ; he should have gone 
to the operator, and ‘lamented ;’ in a word, 
* he did not do as he would be done unto.” 

Mr. Thompson should recollect that there 
is an esprit de corps among thieves. Honour 
among thieves—bound by a generous spirit 
of union. But the welfare and security of 
society teach us that it is advantageous, 
occasionally to remove these gentlemen, by 
an operation at the Old Bailey, not less 
effectual than some of those performed 
at Guy's Hospital. “ But, (says the up- 
right Chairman,) do as you would be done 
unto.” Now, with a view to show his love of 


justice, and his mode of “ doing unto others 
as he would have others do unto him,” we 
will put a very brief question to him, and 
wait patiently one week for his answer. 
—Mr. Anthony Todd Thompson, if you 
were placed upon the floor of the King’s 
Bench, on a charge that involved your ve- 
racity and your honour, inthe highest de- 
gree, how would you like for the Judge, 
who was to pass sentence on you, to leave 
his seat at a moment when he thought the 
jury were in your favour, and make a violent 
speech in aggravation of your supposed 
offences ? 

There is only one point which Mr, Lam- 
BERT omitted to explain in his speech—we 
refer to the state of the parts on the post- 
mortem examination. Here, again, Mr. 
Lambert is a sufferer from the calumnies of 
his ‘‘ Hole and Corser” accusers, and, ag 
an act of justice, we feel it to be our duty 
to insert in this place a portion of the evi- 
dence of Dr. Hodgkin, extracted from him 
in his cross-examination. 

Have you read the report in Tue Lan- 
cer of the t-mortem examination of 
Stephen Pollard’s body’—If I have not 
read it, I have heard it read. ‘ 

Have you not read it ?—I am not sure 
that I have. 

Will you be kind enough to read it ?— 
(handing the report.)—I have heard it read. 

Was there any inaccurate statement 
in it’—There was an inaccurate state- 
ment respecting the third lobe. It is stated 


there what 1 believed at the time, but 
which subsequent examination proved not 
to be the case. 

Is not that taken from YOUR 
OWN WORDS ?—I BELIEVE IT Is: it 
is so stated in my notes. 

Did you try to force your fingers there, 
(between the bladder and rectum,) before 
you exhibited the preparation to Mr. Lam- 
bert have not. 

Did you not?—I po nor REcoLLEcr 
ruat I pip!! 

Did you examine it particularly _—I ex- 
amined it. 

Are you certain that opening did not 
exist, at the time you showed the parts to 
Mr. Lambert 1—I have stated I pip nor 
sez 1T, until he showed it to me. 


Such is the evidence on which it has been 
2H2 


determined to expel Mr. Lambert from the 
Westminster Medical Society. We believe 
there are still in that body enough of 
honourable and independent members, to 
come forward on Saturday evening next, 
and who, by not allowing the minutes of the 
last meeting to be confirmed, may rescue 
Mr. Lambert from intended injustice and 
insult, and the Society from impending in- 
famy. 

On this occasion, we shall merely say 
to the ** Councit” of the Lonpon Medical 
Society, ‘‘ Read the evidence before you de- 
cide against Mr, Lambert, and also keep in 
remembrance what we have hinted relative 
to those who reside in ‘* houses of glass,” 


A Supplement to Myology ; containing the Ar- 
teries, Veins, Nerves, and Lymphatics of the 

Human Body, the Abdominal and Thoracic 
Viscera, the Ear and Eye, the Brain, and the 
Gravid Uterus, with the Fetal Circulation. 
By E. W. Tuson, Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Fol. pp. 9. Coloured 
Plates. London. Callow and Wilson. 


Mr. Tvson’s “ System of Myology” has 
already reached a second edition, and, from 
the great merits of the work before us, it 
will, most likely, experience a still more de- 
cided success. These plates must not be 
regarded as mere drawings or paintings, 
but as prssecrions of drawings, and, in point 
of accuracy and utility, are second only to ac- 
“tual dissections of the human body. In the 
study of these dissected plates, the sense of 
touch is exercised as well as that of sight ; 
hence their vast superiority over every 
other description of graphic illustration. 
All the parts of the body, from the skin 
down to the bone, are arranged in their na- 
tural order, and thus the student, (as in dis- 
sections of the dead,) before he raises a 
muscle ora fascia, &c., may ask, * What parts 
shall I next expose t” &c, Thisis an admir- 
able method of exercising the memory, and, 
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if persevered in for any length of time, must 
always be attended with the best results, 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that this 
work is evidently a performance of great 
labour, and that the manner in which it is 
executed, reflects infinite credit on the ta- 
lents and industry of the author. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, January 3, 1829. 


Dr. Somervrire at first took the chair, 
but in the course of a few minutes, and be- 
fore any business was entered upon, gave 
way to Dr. A. TI. Thomson. The minutes 
of the last meeting were then read, from 
which it appeared that a proposition had 
been put by the Chairman of that evening, 
(Mr. C. Hawkins.) to send round a ballot 
box, on the question of expelling Mr. Lam- 
bert from the Society ; bat that subsequently 
it was agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Mayo, the ballot should be postponed until 
thisevening. Dr. Thomson said the Society 
would now proceed to act on this resolution; 
and it had been considered right, that the 
election of the members about to be bal- 
lotted for, should not take place until the 
next meeting. He thought this an act of 
justice towards the individual unfortunately 
implicated, as well as to the Society at large ; 
and, further, he considered it proper that 
all visiters should leave the room. 

Some objection was offered by Mr. Lam- 
bert to visiters leaving, until the bailot actu- 
ally took place. He was about to address 
the meeting at some length, and he did not 
wish to speak with closed doors. The Chair- 
man, however, persisted in requesting visi- 
ters to withdraw; and, in consequence, a 
great number of gentlemen left, and others 
were prevented from entering the room. 


The gentlemen who had thus been com- 
pelled to quit, and all who afterwards ar- 
rived, both visiters and members, collected 
at the door on the staircase. Mr. Wakley 
was pacing up and down the lobby, and a 
few minutes after the visiters were expelled, 
he sent the following question, in writing, to 
the Chairman :— 

«Can Mr. Wakley be admitted ?”—de- 
claring at the same time that he had at- 
conded for the purpose of answering the 
calumnies which the Chairman himself had 
directed against his character at the previous 
meeting of the Society, The following is 
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the written answer returned to Mr. Wak- 


A.T.T. 

On Mr. Wakley learning from the gentle- 
men at the door, that the Chairman had not 
put the question to the Meeting, the follow- 
ing note was handed to some of the mem- 
bers in the room, who passed it on to the 
President :— 

«« Mr, Wakley requests that the sense of 
the members may be taken on the question 
of his admission ?” 

In reply to this demand, the person in the 
Chair said there was no answer. He was 
evidently disconcerted, and afraid to take 
the vote of the Meeting on the proposition. 
At this time there was some disturbance at 
the door, the members who were excluded 
complaining loudly of their not being ad- 
mitted. Amongst the gentlemen outside 
we saw Mr. Ashwell, Mr. Thomson, (son of 
the Chairman,) Mr. Howell, Mr. Babington, 
and Dr. Locock, and many other visiters and 
members, with whose names we were unac- 
quainted. From the great crowd, the pres- 


sure at the door was such, that on several. 
lect them from the whispers of my enemies? 


occasions it was nearly forced open, and it 
Was not entirely closed until the Meeting 
proceeded to the ballot. Mr. Wakley re- 


peatedly most earnestly entreated that no 
violence might be employed, observing if 


there were, he well knew the use which 
would be made of it by their enemies, and, 
if the Meeting thought proper to exclude 
the visiters, they had a - ect right to do 
so—that no visiter could have a right to 
enter the room in opposition to the wish 
of the members. 

Mr. Lamperr now rose, and addressed 
the meeting nearly as follows :—Gentle- 
men,—Being the ‘‘ individual,” (to use the 
phrase of your Chairman,) who is “ unfor- 
tunately implicated,”” 1 demand to know on 
what grounds my expulsion from this So- 
ciety is sought. If 1 were to declare myself 
unaffected by the proposition, I should do 
an injustice to the state of my feelings, I 
am deeply and painfully affected. The pro- 
moters of this measure are well known to 
me, and | would scorn to offer them expla- 
nation on any point. I can only express my 
disgust and contempt to and for them; but 
to the great body of this Society, consisting, 
as I believe and hope, of independent and 
impartial men, | do not hesitate to explain 
any part of my conduct which may be 
deemed offensive. Although I deny the 
right of this, or any other Society, to con- 
stitute itself into a tribunal, at which the 
conduct of a , having no reference 
to the Society, is to be tried,—yet I repeat, 
that, standing, as it were, before my “‘ own 
peers,” | am prepared to answer any charge 
which may or can be made agaiust me, But 


I assure you, gentlemen, I came down this 
night ignorant of the charges against me. I 
learned, by letter from a friend whilst in 
the country, in attendance on asick brother, 
that a proposition was made from the chair, 
at the commencement of your last meeting, 
to send round the ballot box, on the question 
of my expulsion, and that it was eventually 
agreed the ballot should take place on the 
following Saturday. I hastened back to 
town, that I might be present at this ex- 
traordinary scene, and then found that the 
meeting was not tc take place until this 
evening. I waited, and most anxiously ex- 
pected, that some official notice would be 
sent to me, with a specification of the 
charge, or charges, adduced; but to this 
hour am I left in utter ignorance of the 
accusations, and, but for the fortuitous 
kindness of a friend, should have been 
unaware of the measure now proposed. I 
demand, what are the charges against me ? 
Who are my accusers? Will they stand for- 
ward and confront me? Am I to be mine 
own accuser? Shall I take the charges 
from the speech of the person minED To 
TRADvCK ME in the late trial, or must | col- 


Proceeding on these uncertain grounds, I 
have been led to believe that the late trial 
forms the basis of the attack now made upon 
me ; and I assume, therefore, that I have a 
right to enter fully into the merits of the 
case, as far as J am concerned. 

There was one charge made against me 
at the trial, that has since been reiterated 
with such mendacious hardihood, that it has 
passed current, I do believe, in the minds 
even of many disinterested persons—namely, 
that the report of the melancholy operation 
of lithotomy at Guy’s, was dictated b 
“ matice,” on my part, towards Mr. b, 
Coorer. Now the fact is, that this charge 
of ‘* malice’ was merely used as a foil,—as 
a diverticulum,—to draw attention from the 
recorded facts of the case, which were in- 
controvertible. I might ask with much 
propriety, (even supposing that, for the 
sake of argument, | admit the most ranco-y 
rous malice,) was it my animosity that occa- 
sioned the man to be kept an hour upon the 
table? Was it my enmity that occasioned a 
variety of instruments tobe employed? Was 
it my malice that occasioned the death of the 
patient? Foolish and absurd as the charge 
of malice is, 1 will convince you, by a 
reference to indisputable facts, that it is 
UTTERLY FALsE. In some remarks which 
were made in a journal respecting the case, 
at the time it was published in Tur Lan- 
cet, it was asserted that the report pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Wakley’s enmity, in con- 
sequence of something which Mr. Cooper 
had uttered at a dinner a short time previ- 


ously, Then it was Mr, Wakley’s malice ;”” 
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now it is Lambert’s malice. Actions, it 
is said, speak louder than words ; and I will 
now demonstrate, to the satisfaction of every 
honest and unprejudiced mind, by 4 series of 
actions on my part, that I entertained uo 
feeling of ‘‘ malice” towards Mr. Bransby 
Cooper. 

Jn the summer of 1825, I left the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and renewed my studies in the 
Borough. At this time my engagement with 
Mr. Wakley commensal. 1 entered into 
an engagement with him to report cases of 
interest from Guy's Hospital, at a salary of 
10vl, per annum; and | may remark with 
respect to this agreement, that the quantity 
of matter contributed formed no considera- 
tion. 1 used my own discretion with re- 
spect to the cases, giving full reports where 
1 deemed the matter of importance ; some- 
times writing merely a few lines, and at 
other times not contributing any thing. I 
never hesitated to avow my connexion with 
Tue Lancer; it was generally understood 
that I reported for Tux Lancer. The sur- 


geons knew it, and they have repeatedly | the 


spoken of the accuracy and fidelity of the 
reports. In fact, the reports could not be 
Otherwise than correct: attention to the 
surgical cases constituted my sole employ- 
ment, I spent many hours at the Hospital 
daily, and, residing near, was invariably 
called to all urgent cases, I need not expa- 
tiate here on the advantage which I derived 
from close attention to the practice of sur- 
gery, good and bad, In reporting the cases, 
for the most part I confined myself to a simple 
and faithful detail of facts ; in other instances, 
where in my judgment it was required, | 
made comments, and not unfrequently these 
comments were very far otherwise than lau- 
datory. It will be found, on referring to the 
reports in Tue Lancer from Guy’s Hospital 
in the years 1825 and 1826, and up to the 
period in which it is alleged my very bit- 
ter malice was first engendered against 
Bransby Cooper—the anniversary dinner of 
Guy’s Hospital, which took place in the 
beginning of the year 1827—that on various 
occasions Mr, Cooper's practice was cen- 
sured. I beg, Gentlemen, you will mark 
that this took place long before the ‘‘ malice” 
was cmanael. end this is highly important 
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marks ;—‘‘ There was great awkwardness 
shown in the attempt to introduce the 
straight staff. This part of the operation 
alone occupied more than a QUARTER OF AN 
nour, the patient at the same time calling 
out vehemently at the pain occasioned hy 
the attempts to pass the instrament.” The 
report goes on to say, that many foreigners 
were present, and that from the awkward- 
ness of the operator, they carried away a 
prejudice against the straight staff. Again, 
in Tue Lancer of 12th July, 1826, are 
some remarks equally severe and equally 
just. In this case forceps were employed, 
which were very obviously ill suited for the 
occasion, and hence arose great delay. I 
shall not fatigue you, Gentlemen, by reca- 
pitulating all the cases which were criti- 
cised; there is one report, however, in 
Vol, IX., that deserves attention, and this 
was an instance of a black man affected 
with stricture, where the catheter was 
pushed through the prostatic portion of 
the urethra, and the patient perished from 
consequent extravasation of urine. 
Well, Gentlemen, at the time of writing 
these remarks, and reporting these cases, 
nobody has affected to doubt that 1 was on 
friendly terms with Mr. Cooper. This 
is my boast, that never upon any occa- 
sion did I allow private feeling to actuate me 
in the discharge of a duty which | owed to 
Mr. Wakley and to the profession at large, 
in the faithful and impartial reporting of 
cases: and, I deem it but an act of justice 
towards Mr, Cooper to say, that strictures 
were not confined to his practice alone, but 
were freely made on the other surgeons’ 
measures when considered to be called for. 
Now, to speak of the time and place at 
which this most extraordinary malice was 
engendered—I say extraordinary, for it was 
so indeed, being pent up in my bosom from 
the beginning of the year 1827, until March, 
1828, when it found vent in the report 
which gave occasion to the late trial. I 
never, in my life, heard of malice festering 
and rankling for such a period, and espe- 
cially, as I will show you, when there was 
ample opportunity of gratifying these bane- 
ful feelings of revenge. ‘The circumstances 
which took place at the dinner, to which so 


to bear in mind ; for, to make the charge of, much allusion has been made, were briefly 


malice consistent, it should be shown that 
up to a certain period | had, whilst on good 
terms with Mr, Cooper, invariably praised, 
or, at least, had never censured him. Now, 
look to these reports, and you will see, cu- 
riously enough, that on the very subject of 
lithotomy, there are animad-sersions of the 
strongest kind, couched in no measured 
terms, but expressive of the facts. In Tur 
Lancer of July 22, 1826, (the ‘‘ malice,” 
you know, not being brewed until the begin- 
ning of 1827,) there are the following re- 


these.—When the toast of “ the College of 
Surgeons” was given, | rose, and requested 
to know of the Chairman, whether it was 
intended to drink the healths of the Council 
of the College—a body for whom I enter- 
tain no reverence or respect—or whether 
the toast included the members at large. 
There was much confusion and uproar, 
although I did but calmly and coolly make 
the inquiry; and to some persons who were 
particularly vociferous, aud eager to put me 


down, 1 used words which were per: 
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sonally offensive ; and amongst others, Mr. 
B. Cooper particularly applied the remark to 
himself. In consequence he vacated his 
seat; and, after some angry altercation, I 
left the room, as I am ready to admit, with a 
very strong feeling against me. Gentlemen, 
you may very fairly question the propriety, 


taste, and discretion, of the line of conduct 1+ 


adopted ; but whatever may be your opinions 
on this point, such were the facts. When I 
had left the room, reflecting that from the 
personal manner in which Mr. Cooper had 
looked upon the affair, that the matter could 
not rest here, I addressed a nete, request- 
Ing to speak to bim. I then told Mr. 
Cooper that he had acted upon an erroneous 
Supposition—that my observations had no 
rag refereuce to him. We _ shook 
ands, and Mr. Cooper offered to walk back 
with me into the room ; this I declined. 
_ What was my conduct after this affair? 1 
continued to report from Guy's Hospital ; 
and it is fair to conclude, that if I had im- 
bibed the revengeful spirit which has been 
attributed to me, I should have sought an 
early opportunity of stabbing Mr. Cooper's 
reputation. But how stand the facts? Why, 
in March, 1827, a few—very few weeks 
aftey this direful malice had been created, I 
performed the operation of tying the carotid 
artery, and Mr. B, Cooper was with me on 
t occasion as a friend. This, to be sure, 
looks very like malice. Passing over this, 
let us look to the reports of hospital cases 
treated by Mr, Cooper. It is but fair again, 
I say, to presume that I was here exceed- 
ingly virulent—that a malus animus pervaded 
the whole—that the deep and bitter spirit of 
revenge ran through all which I wrote ap- 
pertaining to Mr, Cooper. Here is a speci- 
men ; it was on the eccasion of Mr. Cooper 
tying the subclavian artery, and runs thus. 
“There was a most crowded assemblage 
collected to witness this grand spectacle: the 
Operation was certainly effected in a master- 
ly style. Although we cordially concur 
with the adage—sat cilo, si sit bene, yet 
where celerity can be combined with safety, 
as it was in the present operation, it must 
command admiration.” It may be said that 
there were no opportunities, during a period 
of fifteen months, of showing malice—that 
all the cases treated by Mr. Cooper were of 
the same praiseworthy description as the 
Operation have just spoken of. But it 
will be seen, in reference to Tue Lancer 
for the year 1827, there were various cases 
reported, which afforded ample opportunity 
of testifying revenge, if 1 had entertained 
it. Not to go through all the untoward 
cases, I may mention a case of hernia, 
where a portion of omentum was removed 
by Mr. Cooper, and death ensued from in- 
ternal hemorrhage. Again ;.a case of her- 


nia, where a gangrenous gut was reduced, 


and the patient died from focal extravasa- 
tion into the cavity of the abdomen. 

I have thus endeavoured to show you, 
Gentlemen, that no change took place in my 
conduct of reporting towards Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, after the time and occasion at 
which it has been affirmed ‘* malice” com- 
menced. Look at the remarks made upon 
the operation of tying the subclavian artery, 
and tell me whether you can or do, for a 
moment, think they bear the impress of 
malice. 1 must now allude to a transaction 
in private life, a friendly act on my part 
towards Bransby Cooper—one for which he 
must know and feel that he stands indebted 
to me—one which, if he were present, L 
hope and think he would acknowledge, You 
are all aware, that in 1827 it was stated in 
various sources, that Sir Astley Cooper had 
entirely retired from practice. A poaar 
at this time appedted in the Morning Herald, 
to the effect, that Sir Astley had left his 
house in Spring Gardens, and had com- 
pletely withdrawn from practice. I need 
not tell you, that to Mr. B. Cooper, who 
was looking forward in expectation of suc- 
ceeding to some portion, at least, of his 
uncle’s practice, this paragraph had an in- 
|jurious tendency, People would reason 
thus—NSir Astley is gone from Spring Gar- 
dens, and I will go to some one else. Feel- 
ing this, I expressed my opinion to Mr. B, 
Cooper, and advised him to procure the in- 
sertion of another paragraph to the effect, 
that although the former assertion was true 
in respect to Sir Astley resigning practice, 
yet it was not so as regards the house, 
which, (for such was the fact,) had belonged 
to Mr. B. Cooper for some time past, and 
that he had succeeded to his uncle’s prac- 
tice. Mr. Cooper called at my house at 
Walworth twice on the day after [ had men- 
tioned this affair to him, and begged that I 
would advise him as to the form of the pa- 
ragraph, and means of procuring its inser- 
tion. My advice was followed, and a para- 
graph, | believe, did make its appearance to 
the effect that I advised. Gentlemen, I 
should have been ashamed to mention this, 
had I not been so bitterly and wrongfully 
accused of writing the late report from ma- 
uce. I never did entertain such feeling, 
and those who best know me will attest that, 
of all men living, 1 am the least capable of 
bearing animosity for any lengthened pe- 
riod. I feel warmly, often speak warmly, 
and not unfrequently act with much warmth ; 
but if you believe the assertion of malice 
made against me, you must really believe 
my venom to be excee ingly cold-blooded— 
adeep, dark, bitter revenge, over which I 
brooded for fifteen months, even, during 
this time, caressing the victim | was about to 
smite. I will detain you no longer on this 


head, but I will now say a few words ou 
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what has’ been called the ‘unprofessional ” 
nature of the report. Looking at the literal 
meaning of this word, I am to suppose by 
this charge, that the report was not written 
in the usual manner of professional cases, 
the dramatic form being substituted for the 
narrative. Are the members of this Society 
then, to sit as judges of style in writing? 
Gentlemen, I witnessed the operation in 
question, and no words which I could em- 
ploy would adequately convey to you the 
state of my feclings on the subject; I wrote 
the report under the excitement of those 
feelings ; I characterised it in terms which 
you, who have not seen that which I saw, 
may regard as harsh, but I felt that the jus- 


my professional existence—to him am I in 
guttade bound. What then had I been the 
unconscious means of effecting? Why, of 
seriously impeding, if not of utterly blight- 
ing, the professional career of his eldest 
son, to whom he was anxiously looking up, 
as a relief in declining years. No man, save 
myself, can tell the feeling with which I 
entered the witness-box ; and I say thus 
much, to account for any thing bearing the 
appearance of dismay or trepidation. 

It may have appeared to some that I 
made a false statement respecting the pro- 
curing of Mr. Clapham’s diploma from 
Apothecaries’ Hall, because I said, in reply 
to a question of counsel, that I was net 


tice of the case demanded that it should be 
depicted in the most vivid colours. 1 main- 
tain here, as I have done elsewhere, and 
ever will maintain, to the last hourof my 
life, that not one single iota of what I have 
written is untrue. When the esprit de corps 
shall with me outweigh the better feelings 
of humanity, I may, perhaps, comprehend 
what is really meant by stigmatizing the 
report as ‘‘ unprofessional.” So painfully 
acute were my feelings on the subject, that 
I will say, if the case occurred again to- 
morrow, | should describe it in a similar 
manner. 

It has been made matter of accusation 
against me, that | evinced much hesitation 
in giving my evidence in the late trial, and 
the extra-judicial remark of Lord Tenterden 
has been cited against me. Hesitation I 
may have been guilty of, but not prevarica- 
tion or contradiction. I assure you, gentle- 
men, that when I was asked respecting the 
affair at Guy’s dinner, I was completely 
bewildered, so entirely and effectually was 
the whole occurrence buried within me. 
I was required to swear positively on sub- 
jects which had totally passed from my 
memory, and, because I hesitated, I am 
condemned. I suppose that, if I had gone 
into the witness-box, and sworn “ straight 
forward,” through thick and thin, without 
any deliberation, then we should have heard 
nothing about hesitation. Gentlemen should 
reflect for one moment upon the appalling 
circumstances under which I entered the 
witness-box. Feeling, as 1 did, that the 
whole case hinged upon me,—being the 
writer of the article from which the whole 
cause sprung,—is it not natural to suppose 
my mind was deeply and painfully agi- 
tated? It was so; and, in this state of 
feeling, let me remind you of what occurred. 
My cousin Clapham, who was called to 
town, through my agency, to give evidence 
in this case, met me at the door of the court, 
as I was about to be called forward, and 
briefly informed ‘me of what had transpired 
ee himself. I was apprenticed to Mr. 


8 father; to him am I indebted for 


aware of Clapham’s going to the Hall, ard 
that when he informed me, I was much sur- 
| prised ; whereas the secretary of the Com- 
|pany deposed, that a certificate of moral 
| character was given, bearing my signature. 
I have no hesitation in avowing, that thi 
| certificate was written by me, and I shall be 
readily able to explain the apparent contra- 
diction between this act and my evidence, 
when I tell you the certificate was one of a 
general nature, being a testimonial of pro- 
fessional ability, as well as of excellent 
private character, having no particular re- 
ference to the Hall. 1 knew that it was 
Clapham’s intention to pass the Hall before 
he left town, but he was summoned hastily 
away, in consequence of the severe illness 
| of his father; aod he, therefore, passed his 
'examination with but a few days’ prepara- 
tion, when he came to my house, and in- 
formed me and my family, to our great sur- 
prise, that he had obtained his diploma. I 
do most explicitly declare, that I was en- 
tirely ignorant of the means he had used to 
prove his being of sufficient age, nor did I 
know, in fact, what was his precise age. I 
have no wish to gloss over the immorality 
and high culpability of making affirmation to 
that which the person knows to be false— 
et ifextenuation can be pleaded, what can 
ee more powerfully urged, than the desire 
of rendering a sick, and for aught he could 
foresee, a dying parent, happy ? This young 
man is the hope, the main stay, of a large 
| family, who would look to him for support, 
| from professional exertion, in the event of 
his father’s decease ; and I know, and be- 
lieve, that a contemplation of this led to the 
commission of the offence. 

Ihave thus endeavoured, Gentlemen, to 
explain satisfactorily to you every part of 
my conduct in the late trial. I have been 
compelled to be my own accuser, and my 
own defender. But why is this attack 
alone made upon me—why am I singled out 
as a libeller—why am I proscribed, and an 
attempt made, as it were, to hunt me down? 
If even-handed justice is to be dealt out— 
if this be a measure calculated to mark 


| 
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ion on the writer of that which is 

j to be a libel—I ask again why am I 
alone selected? A jury of the country 
have undoubtedly decided against the re- 
port which ] wrote—but I ask, is there no 
rson in this Society against whom a jury 

| so also decided? 1s there not a member 
now in this room, who was convicted of one 
of the most cold-blooded, malignant, aud 
atrocious libels, that ever was penned—one 
which was declared to be as low and con- 
temptible in its style, as it was scandalous 
and infamous in its insinuation—and one 
which the cowardly assassin dared not justify ? 
But, then, to be sure, all this was done 
against the Editor of Tne Lancet—lies and 
scandal are, thea, of course, fair weapons. 
But | trust this Society will not lend itself 
to a base faction, who seek to crush me, on 
account of my having been connected with 
Tue Lancer, and, as such, contributed to 
expose their shallowness and rottenness. I 
would simply ask, whether this is to be a 
baliot to expel me, because I have done 
wrong in writing the report, or, rather, is 
it because I contributed to Tue Lancer! 
Oh ! I will venture to say, that if the report 
had been drawn up against Mt, Wakley, or 
avy of his friends, we should have heard 
nothing of a ballot for my expulsion. So 
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Mr. Evans. Sir, I, for one, ask to 
know the nature of the charge brought 
against Mr. Lambert. It is a painful situ- 
ation for a man to be placed in ; and J am 
sorry to find, that those who have proposed 
this question have given no opportunity of 
fixing any definite charge against Mr. Lam- 
bert. My impression against him was 
strong, and I came down here to give my 
vote against him; but that was before I 
had heard his explanation. Since he has 
come forward in the open, bold, and manly 
manner he has done, and given the expla- 
nation he has made, I feel that I ought 
not to vote against him. Mr. Lambert has, 
to my complete satisfaction, done away with 
the charge of malus animus, on his part, to- 
wards Mr. Cooper; and, in respect to the 
charge of hesitation in the witness-box, I 
can readily believe that a man of the strict- 
est intezrity, with sensitive feelings, and @ 
mind tortured as Mr. Lambert’s was—lL 
say that I can easily conceive such a man 
would hesitate, and he would thus wear the 
impress of having something to conceal. 
I trust that this Society will not identify 
itself with the rumour out of doors ; it was 
upon that which 1 bad formed my opinion, 
and I trust the Society will now hesitate 
before it comes to that decision which, in 


much for the love of justice—tke respect | all probability, will be fatal to his views in 
for the profession, which, 1 dare say, we | future life. 


shall hear something about. Gentlemen, it 
may savour somewhat of egotism for me to 
assert it, but having a covert aud cowardly 


attack made upon me, | shall be excused in | charge brought forward. 


saying, that the whole tenor of my life has 
been strictly correct and honourable. There 
is no human being who can say aught in dis- 
paragement of my character; I should not 
tear to have every action of my life written 
in large characters, and laid upon that table 
for inspection, For my success in life, I 
am mainly indebted to my own exertions. 
I have pursued the study of my profession 
with zeal and assiduity. I have done no 
wrong, and I fear no man. If I have not 
explained all satisfactorily, I shall be happy 
to do so in answer to any question that may 
be put to me, or in reply to any observation 
that may be made on what I have said. 

{iu the course of the speech, the Chair- 
mun, in the most unfair and indecorous 
manner, repeatedly interrupted Mr. Lam- 
bert, advising him as a‘ Frienp!’ not to 
make insinuations against any member of 
the Society, as they were unnecessary to 
the “defence,” and not “ befitting the 
situation” in which Mr. Lambert stood.] 

The Prestpenr. Gentlemen, the ballot- 


box will now be placed at the bottom of the 
table, and the Members will do as they 
please in giving their ballots, from a sense 
of justice, knowing the nature of the ques- 
tion, and what has been said, 


| 


A Member, whose name we could not 
learn, said,—My reason for not voting on 
this question is, that there is no specitic 
1 cannot conceive 
it justice to ask a vote from us against 
Mr. Lambert, when there is no specific 
charge whatever brought forward. I do 
think some originators of this resolution 
there must have been; 1 know them not, 
but let those Gentlemen come forward in 
the bold manner Mr. Lambert has done ; 
let them state their charges openly, and 
then let us be asked to vote. 

Dr. Grecory considered the report to 
have been made in an unprofessional man- 
ner, but declared, that if Mr. Lambert would 
retract his statement, that if he had the re- 
port to make again, he would do it in the 
same manner, he should vote for his con- 
tinuing a Member of the Society. 

The Prestpenrt, finding at this period 
the inclination of the Meeting to be in fa- 
vour of Mr. Lambert, and his despicable and 
infamous associates in originating this ma- 
lignant step afraid to let themselves be 
known,—gagged, and unable to open their 
lips, abdicated his seat in favour of Dr, 
Somerville, that he might advance on the 
opposite side of the question, and invigo- 
rate his sculking companions with fresh 
courage ; and he thus began :— 

Sir, I kuow nothing on this occasion of 


malice ; | know nothing of any malice, but 
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there is aduty which we owe to ourselves 
and the profession, I say Mr. Lambert, in 
his description of that operation, was guilty 
of a violation of duty towards one of his pro- | 
fessional brethren. In what he did, he was | 
doing unto Mr. Cooper that which he would 
not like others to do to him. If Mr. Lam- 
bert was performing an operation, and IJ 
dare say he has performed many, and very 
ably, and another was to consider the ope- 
ation was not well performed, and reported 
in such a manner to the profession and the | 
—_ I am quite sure he would not like it. 
‘his gentleman says, and, in truth, he de- 
clases, he is the avowed reporter of Tux 
Lancer, and the author of most of those 
reports that came to it. Now I state as 
one, that 1 will not sit longer in the Society 
of which he is a member, I state before 
God, that | have no malice towards him. | 
have seldom read the paper of which he 
says he is the reporter, and 1 can have 
formed no particular opinion , but from what 
I have read, and from what | have heard of 
the report of this operation, it is any thing 
but professional ; it is any thing but that 
which ought to emanate from a man who 
understands his profession, who has a chris- 
tian fee)ing within his breast, and that ought 
to prevail in his conduct as to the public 
and himself. Sir, 1 am not afraid to utter 
any thing in this Society, when truth aud 
Christian charity are in the way. I state, 
in the first instance, that Mr. Lambert has 
acted unprofessionally in the manner in 
which he reported that operation ; in the 
second place, I say that he prevaricated in 
the witness box, and that one of the mildest 
and most upright judges this country ever 
saw, has expressed his opinion upon it, and 
Mr. Lambert has gone forward to the pub- 
lic, like Cain, with a mark branded on his 
forehead, (Great confusion.) 1 beg leave 
to state, while I was in the Chair, that I 
permitted Mr. Lambert to be heard with 
tience!! and that I prevented any thing 
em said injurious to his feelings ; I trust, 
therefore, while I am addressing the Chair, 
the same indulgence may be meted ont to 
me. Sir, 1 say it was broadly stated in the 
face of the public, that that gentleman had 
not answered one question in a straight for- 
ward way as he ought to have done. Mr. 
Lambert need not say that I belong toa 
y, or that Lcame here to vote against 

im because | have malice against him. 1 
know pothing of Mr. Lambert, 1 know no- 
thing of Mr. Bransby oe at 1 never saw 
Mr. Cooper, to my knowledge, in the course 
ofmy life. Ineverspoke to him, Iam not 
judging between Mr. Lambert and Mr. 
Cooper ; 1 have a higher respect than that 
which | entertain for either of them—the 
honour of the profession. I conceive that 
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nourable ion ; that men in it are to 
act in a straight forward and honourable 
manner; that they are to act with that 
against which Mr. Lambert appeared to 
sneer—an esprit de corps—to act in a way 
lated to } the profession, and not 
to display the spots in the sun, when they 
would not, but for their conduct, be per- 
ceived. Sir, if Mr. Cooper was the bad 
surgeon which Mr. Lambert supposes lim 
to be, still it is not becoming of Mr. Lam- 
bert, or of any member of the profession, to 
hold him up to animadversion. Sir, if he had 
had the honour of the profession at heart, he 
would have gone to Mr. Cooper in private, 
and lamented over what had happened. | 
cenceive it a presumption to tell a man, 
even in private, such as Mr. Cooper, that 
he has done wrong; but to come to the 
public, to blazon these circumstances be- 
fore every one—good God ! is it possible that 
he loves the profession ? No man who loves 
his profession could have done so. Now, 
Sir, I do condemn my friend In. Gregory 
for the statement he has made, though I do 
give him the credit of believing it was done 
trom good feeling. Mr, Lambert did not 
end his speech in the manner Dr. Gregory 
said he did. He said, thatif he had to make 
the report over again to-morrow, he would 
do it in precisely the same way. He has, 
therefore, done the act, and lie glories in it. 
He has stigmatised the character of another, 
and he glories in his conduct. Sir, upon 
the whole, 1 do conceive that Mr. Lambert 
is unworthy to be amember of this Society ; 
I shall vote against him, and trust that every 
man who has a true sense of the honour of 
his profession at heart, will also vote against 
him. 


Mr. Lampert. AsI have already occu- 
pied so long a time, I shall now occupy but 
a very few moments longer. I retura Dr. 
Thomson my thanks, for having come for- 
ward in the ‘‘ straight forward’’ manner he 
has done. But Dr. Thomson has entirely 
forgotten the distinction between public and 
private character. Good God! are we to cast 
a cloak over the situation and conduct of 
public officers? If 1 were in a public situ- 
ation, 1 should consider it a duty 1 owed 
to the public, that every case should be 
reported that came under my hands, good 
or bad. Dr. Thomson has, therefore, en- 
tirely mistaken the view I take, If I had 
followed the base example of one member 
now in this room—if ] had stepped over any 
man’s threshold, and carried venom into do+ 
mestic life—if 1 had entered that sanctuary 
hitherto regarded as sacred, by all but the 
veriest scum of writers—if I had torn aside 
the veil of private life, and had attempted to 
hold a man up to infamy as a loathsome cri- 
minal, guilty of the most horrid crime to- 
wards society, and all this when I knew it 
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to be false—then, indeed, I should have 
deserved your scorn and reprobation. 1 
here ask again, why have not the Society 
testified their honest and just indignation at 
such conduct? It is true that | said, that if 
I had the report to write over again, 1 
should do it in the same manner as that 
which I had done; but I said that I wrote 
it under the highest feelings of excitement. 
As to Dr. Thomson’s threat of retiring from 
the Society, it is probable that his presence 
here will not be much disturbed by me : 
I have not attended the Society once this 
season before, and, but for this affair, it is 
very probable that I should not have been 
here again. As to his resignation, [ sup- 
pose that nothing short of an earthquake 
would ensue after it. 

Dr. Jouysrone. Sir, [ came here the 


last night on which the Society met, not! 
knowing any thing about this question; 1) 
Anew nothing whatever of it when I eater- | 
ed the room, and 1 will now state my rea-) 
sons for meaning to give my vote against 
Mr. Lambert. Is it no degradation of Mr. 
Lambert to look back to his course of life ? 
Can he state a single instance where a stu- 
dent ‘has been turned out of three hospitals, 
out of two, or out of one, for good conduct ? 
If he can bring forward one such instance, I 
shall then vote for him. (Confusion.) Is 
it no degradation for the Lord Chief Justice 
to state, that he had not answered one 
question ina straight forward manner? Sir, 
on that ground I shall vote against him, for 
we do not want such agents in this Society. 
Was there no degradation in the evidence 
of Dr. Hodgkin and of Mr. Key, respecting 
Mr. Lambert? Did not Mr. Lambert go up 
to Dr. Hodgkin, and say—here, Sir, is a 
hole between the rectum and bladder? 
What did he mean by that? 1 shall not say, 
but leave it to the Society to state what he 
meant by it. The report stated that the 
cellular membrane was easily / 
ergo, that it was lacerated. Even his friend, 
Mr. Wakley, at the trial, argued that Mr. 
Lambert had made the opening “Tuat’s 
ravse,” exclaimed a voice from without, in 
atone which struck such terror into Poor 
Jemmy, that his jaw fell with an audible 
click, a in a few seconds afterwards, he 
himself dropped on his seat, without utter- 
ing another word. The unfortunate animal 
had evidently recognised the voice, as had 
also the Yellow Goth, Roderick, who, with 
pallid lip and cadaverous cheek, yelled, 
** Keep him out” keep him out.” Sead 
for the police,” said Roderick. ‘Send for all 
the police,” feebly ejaculated poor fainting 
Jemmy. ‘‘ Shoot the dowr,”—“ the dowr”— 
exclaimed the Anerpeexn Dus the 
Chair. On which Mr. Wakley exclaimed— 
**« Why do you not admit me?” ‘‘ Why are 
you so cowardly as to make charges against 
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me, and then refuse me an opportunity of 
defending myself t” 

A scene of the greatest confusion now took 
place. Violent attempts from within were 
made completely to shut the door, whilst 
an immense throng of visiters and members, 
assembled on the outside, for a consider- 
able period prevented it. Dr. Webster, and 
various others, declared themselves per- 
fectly incapable of shutting the door, or of 
pushing back the visitors. Mr. Wakley, who 
was standing in the lobby, again earnestly 
entreated that the gentlemen would not 
attempt to force the door. Dr. Gregory re- 
quested that some persons would run to the 
nearest Police Office for a supply of armed 
men!!! (Roars of laughter, hurraing, and 
hissing.) ‘The Doctor, finding no one obe- 
dient to his call, forced himself into the 
passage, exclaiming, “* They say it can’t be 
done, but I'll see that it’s done.” When, 
with an appearance as wild as a deer, and 
as pale as a ghost, he thought he had got 
out of the room, he was under the neces- 
sity of roaring out, “ Oh! my foot, my 
foot; you’ve got my foot inside ; let out my 
foot.”” (Immense laughter and confusion.) 
At length, haviog succeeded in getting out 
by piece-meal, with the exception, as we 
thought, of a portion of his brown great coat 
being left behind, be flew two or three 
times up and down the stairs, in a wild 
unmeaning manner, and then returned and 
planted himself outside of the door, pro- 
testing that he would himself act as a 
police officer. In the course of his stand at 
the door, he repeatedly applied for some of 
the Members of the Society to relieve him, 
by taking his situation, and permitting him 
to get back to his seat; at length he was 
obliged to declare to the spectators,— 
* There’s not a man in the Society will take 
my place.” ‘ No, (observed one of the 
Geatlemen present) that is the most cor- 
rect assertion you ever made in your life ; 
nor is there a man in the universe, but your- 
self, who would so far degrade himself as 
to come forward, in so unblushing and so 
disgraceful a manner, to be the champion of 
such ‘ hole and corner proceedings.’ Why 
should you connect yourself with proceed- 
ings that you are ashamed of, and that you 
dare not permit the eye of the public to 
scrutinise?” ‘ I don't know,” said the 
Doctor, ‘* Who is the prosecutor ?” ‘* There 
is no prosecutor,” answered the doctor. 
** Then the more despicable your conduct. 
Dr. Thompson's conduct, too, in leaving the 
clair, and making a speech to bias the 
Meeting, was in a piece with the whole of 
the nefarious conduct.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Dr, 
Gregory, ‘I agree, and have always 
thought it was highly improper for the Chair- 
man to take any part in the proceedings.” 

Amidst this sort of t t, both outside 
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and inside, was the ballot taken, and the 
expulsion of Mr. Lambert declared to have 
been carried. This Star Chamber business 
was concluded at ten o'clock, when the 
Meeting broke up. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
January 5, 1828. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


POINT OF ORDER-——-SPECIMEN OF DISEASED 
HEART.—COINCIDENCE OF DISEASED REC- 
TUM WITH PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, 


When the Members began to assemble at a 
few minutes before eight o’clock, the time- 
»iece in the Society's room was observed to 
o ten minutes behind the proper time. A 
gentleman near us observed, that it had been 
put back for some purpose or other, The 

resident desired one of the door-keepers 
(a son of the Registrar) to put it forward 
to the proper hour, ‘The President took 
the chair at eight o'clock, and the Registrar 
not being present, he requested the door- 
keeper to inform him that the time for com- 
mencing the business of the Society bad 
arrived. 

The Reorstrar, at five minutes past 
eight o'clock, made his appearance, and 
stated, that as the Council were engaged in 
some very important business below, he did 
not know whether the President might 
think proper to delay commencing business 

The Prestpewt observed, that if he (the 
Registrar) were present, that was-quite suf- 
ficient ; he did not see that he had any 
right to wait for the Council ; indeed that 
was quite out of the question, therefore he 
requested the Registrar to read the minutes 
of the last evening’s proceedings, declaring 
the business of the Society to have com- 
menced. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were 

read. 
Dr. Brick requested to know whether 
the President had taken the opinion of the 
Council upon a point of order he had stated 
he should do? 

The Presipent replied, that he had had 
no conversation whatever with the Council ; 
he had had no information from them, nor 
had he been delegated with any auswer to 
the question put to him. 

Dr. Ramapce exhibited to the Society 
five hearts, in a state of auricular ventricular 
contraction, which he had collected within 
the last fortnight; there was also hypertro- 
phy in some of the auricles and veutricles. 


Une of them, parti ly, Was a very beauti- 
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ful specimen. The muscular substance of it 
was extremely thickened ; hypertrophy in 
the left ventricle, a contraction at the right 
of the aorta, a strong band of muscular 
fibres crossing the base of the tube, so as 
considerably to have impeded the flow of 
blood, and, by the additional force required 
to throw it out, a portion of the aorta had 
become elongated, and nearly driven off 
from its connexion with the heart. 

Mr. Honsywoop wished to know the 
symptoms which led Dr. Ramadge, during 
life, to conclude, that the patients had dis- 
eased hearts. 

Dr. Ramapce had seen them when la- 
bouring under a state of dropsy. There was 
a good deal of fluid in the lower part of the 
chest. ‘Ihe ventricles were to be heard 
acting very feebly, except in the instance 
where the left ventricle was in a state of 
hypertrophy, and thea there was consider- 
able action. The patients, for a long time 
before their dissolution, could not remain in 
their recumbent position. Placing them in 
achair, and getting an assistant to hold the 
inferior extremities aud lower part of their 
bodies steadily, by shaking the superior 
part, fluid is the chest was distinctly heard 
to undulate. There were strong sonorous 
symptoms also. The respiratory functions 
did not act clearly. In some of the cases 
there was a strong impulse communicated to 
the finger behind the ribs opposite the heart, 
by some small arteries, which, under com- 
mon circumstances, are not detectable by 
the touch. 

The Reersrrar, (the Council having now 
entered the room, and it being upwards of 
twenty minutes past eight o’clock,) begged 
to interrupt Dr, Ramadge, for the purpose 
of stating, that a paper had just been put 
into his hands from the Council, with a re- 
quest that it might be read to the Society. 

The Presipexr. Is it in the ordinary 
routine of business to read it now? 

The Recisrrar. I am directed by the 
Council to read it. 

The Prestpent. Well, but is it in order 
that it should be read? That is the first 
thing, I presume, to be examined into. I 
should be very happy to read any thing that 
is sent up by the Council ; but whether this 
interesting subject that Dr. Ramadge is 
upon is to be interrupted by the reading of 
this paper, I shall take the sense of the So- 
ciety upon. Gentlemen, I give no opinion 
upon it myself, but will take the sense of 
the Society upon the question. ‘Those that 
are of opinion that this minute from the 
Council should now be read to the interrup- 
tion and exclusion of the ordinary business 
of the Society, will please to signity the 
same by holding up their right hands. 

Mr. Procror. I think, Mr. President, 
before putting the question, 1 ought to ob- 
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serve, that-I am sure the Council would not | 

send up any thing that was not interesting | 

to the body of the Society. 1 apprehend it, 

will be better to hear the paper read before | 

your motion is put, and then the sense of the | 

Society can be taken, whether it should be | 
toor not, 

The Presipenr. It is my duty to put it 
to the Society, whether the business of the | 
Society should, in the first place, be in- 
terrupted by the reading of it. 

Mr. Asuwet. Sir, I do not know what 
the paper is; bat 1 have now had the plea- 
sure of belonging to this Society for a very 
long time, and | have never heard such a 

ion as this entertained for one moment. 
1 do not know that it is in accordance with 
the law; but, as a matter of courtesy, I 
have always observed, that any paper seut 
up by the Council to be read, was put to the 
Society at once. AsI said before, | know 
nothing about what the paper is, but I can- 
not conceive that the Council would send it 
here, if it did not relate to a matter of essen- 
tial interest. 

The Prestpent. I am precisely of your 
opinion, but 1 cannot admit that for which 
there appears to be no law. I respect every 
’ thing that comes from the Council, but I do 
conceive it to be my duty to take the sense 
of the Society upon whether this paper 
should now be read, to the exclusion of the 


busiuvess at present going on. 

Dr. Suearman. Before, Sir, the question 
is put, I would ask, in what an awkward 
predicament such a course places the Coun- 


cil? After coming to a decision upon a 
question they have had under their conside- 
ration, if it is not to be permitted to be 
communicated to the Society, the acts of the 
Council become entirely annulled. They 
have come to a resolution of vital import- 
ance, upon which they think it is essen- 
tial for them to take some measure, and they 
wish it to be communicated to the Society ; 
but if the question from the chair is to be 
put, then that will be just as much as to 
say, What are the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil tous? Those deliberations are to go for 
nothing. (Cries of read, read.) 

The Prestpent. Then, gentlemen, ifit be 
your pleasure, it shall be read. 

The Recistrar now read the notice. 

The Prestpent. Gentlemen, that you 
may perfectly understand this paper, | shall 
read it to you again. It is—** That a spe- 
cial general meeting of the Society be sum- 
moned for Monday, the 19th instant, to take 
into consideration the conduct of Mr. James 
Lambert, and to take such measures as 
shail then seem fit. Unanimously carried. 
Leonard Stuart, Chairman. 5th January, 
1829.”—Now, as the ordinary business of 
the Society has been interrupted, if it be 


your pleasure to proceed in this investiga- 
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tion, I have not the slightest objection ; be- 
cause, let it be fully understood, that it is 
for you, and not for myself, that 1 wish to 
preserve every degree of order and regular- 
ity that appertains to this Society. I should 
presume, before we meet to canvass the 
conduct of any gentleman, that somebody 
will inform us what is the nature of the de- 
Iinquency that is to be inquired into, (cries 
of hear, hear,) in order to know what we are 
about, and whether it is proper to call a 
meeting or not. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Procror. 1 think it would not be 
fair to the individual himself, to cavvass the 
reasons, at present, of coming to this re- 
solution; because Mr. Lambert will have 
the opportunity of defending himself at a 
future period ; he will then have his friends 
around him, and I hope he will be able to 
acquit himself; but it appears to the Coun- 
cil that there is enough to warrant them in 
calling a general meeting. 

The Prestpxnr. But a general meeting 
must be called jor a specific object, and that 
object must be stated. What has he done ? 

Mr. Procror. Why, that is the question 
he is to be asked. 

The Presipent. Well, but every person 
accused has a copy of his indictment. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Proctor. Sir, we hold him innocent 
at present, and he will have an opportunity 
of defending himself; but I think it is 
within the competency of the Council to 
request that the meeting shall be called. 

The Prrstpenr. You him innocent, 
Sir, and yet you appoint a day for his trial! 
What is the meaning of that? 

Mr. Suzantey. What business have we 
with Mr. Lambert's character? 1 know no- 
thing of Mr. Lambert; but if his conduct 
here is to come into co.lision with what, I 
apprehend, is really meant,—that which 
took place upon the late trial,—then I say 
that we have nothing at all to do with it, 
Has Mr. Lambert misbehaved himself, or 
not, here? ‘hat is the question. 

The Recisrrar, Sir, I rise to order. 
We cannot indulge here in these observa- 
tions. ‘This is a simple notification from 
the Council. 

The Presipent. A simple notification? 
You must explain, Sir. 

Mr. Sarwon. I beg pardon ; but I must 
disagree with what has fallen from Mr. 
Field. I left the Council, improj erly, per- 
haps, too soou, as it now appears. I was 
not aware that such a motion as the present 
was to be brought forward, I see nothing 
in that paper which at all carries with it 
that which I consider the meaning of what 
the Council determined upon. Sir, I wish 
for something distinguishable ; [ wish to go 
upon matter of fact ; (hear, hear ;) andl do 
not care when it is said, or where it is said ; 
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but show me matter of fact sufficient for the 
expulsion of any individual, and I shall be the 
first to adopt the measure ; but | do wish to 
see the measure put into a tangible shape. 
We must have an accusation, that the gen- 
tleman may be here, either to condemn him- 
self, acquit himself, or to be condemned by 
others; and I feel really ashamed to have to 
state so much ; for I declare I left the Coun- 
cil under a notion that the paper that was to 
be drawn up was to be very different to 
that which has just been read. I understood 
it was to be a motion of the Council to sum- 
mon a general meeting of the Council, to 
ascertain whether they would, or would not, 
recommend to the Society some proceeding. 
1 say I mistook the meaning of the Council, 
if this paper contains their intention, other- 
wise I should certainly not have left the 


room. 
Dr. Burex. Mr. President, I a 
that the whole of this is irregular. We 
have a number of visiters here; they have 
no right to speak on this subject, and 
therefore it cannot, by possibility, be in 
order. Jt appears this is a notice sent by 
the Council agreeably to the rules of the 
Society, and we have nothing to do, but to 
suppose that an accusation has been made 
to them sufficient to authorise this notice, 
and we are bound to accede to it, believing 
that the Council would not have come to 
that resolution, without proper grounds. 

Dr. Sure. As I am a visiter, I beg leave 
to withdraw, if my presence is at all ob- 
jected to. (Cries of no, no, no.) 

Mr. Satmon I believe the error has 
arisen from the fact, that the Registrar 
should have given to you, Mr. President, 
the paper before the business of the Society 
had commenced. The business of the So- 
ciety is one thing, and that of professional 
character another. 

The Reorstran. It appears a simple 
motion, 

-Mr. Satmox. It appears too simple to 
warrant a breach of good manners. (Cries 
of hear, hear, and laughter.) 

Dr. Ramance apologised for having in- 
troduced his subject before this business 
had been brought forward, and withdrew 
his preparations. 

Mr. Satmon meant by what he had said, 
that Dr. Ramadge ought not to have been 
interrupted by the Registrar in the first in- 
stance, 

Mr. Pearce thought it ought now to be 
decided, whether the general meeting, at 
the time named, was to take place or not. 

The Reorstran. To save time, this is a 
simple notification given at the meeting, 
and regular circulars of it will be sent 
during the week. 

The Presipent. Yes, Sir, but you mast 
agree upon it first (hear, hear); and I do 


conceive that we ought not to be assembled 
here, but for a specific 3. there ought 
to be a declaration of that which is the spe- 
cific purpose for which the meeting is 
called; this appears to me nothing but 
equity, nothing but honourable feeling and 
action, from which I am sure this Society: 
never will depart. 1 hope, therefore, that 
either something specific will be mentioned, 
which we are to meet to consider, or that 
the thing be referred back to the Council, 
and perhaps on the following evening, they 
will declare the specific purpose. This 
pears to me to be but fair, and what ought: 
to be, for | have ever held your honour and 
respect as sacred as it was possible ; and I 
do not like it should go forth to the world, 
that the Medical Society of London called a 
meeting against an individual, without speci- 
fying a single thing in which they supposed 
he had done wrong. 

Dr. Kamance thought it would be highly 
proper that the Council should re-consider 
the paper, inasmuch as one of themselves 
had disagreed with it. It purported to be 
the unanimous opinion of the Council, 
whereas one of the Council had declared it 


Dr. Crurrersvck’s opinion was, that it 
was altogether irregular to have brought up 
the paper to the Society. Part of the busi- 
ness of the Council, delegated by the So- 
ciety, was that of originating business to 
come before the body of the Society. It 
was perfectly competent for the Council 
themselves to have summoned a general 
meeting for the purpose stated, namely, that 
of taking into consideration the conduct of 
Mr. Lambert, and they ought to have done’ 
that, without having troubled the Society 
atall. He thought the subject, at present, 
ought to be allowed to pass without further 
observation, leaving the Council to act as. 
they thought proper. 

This suggestion was adopted, and the 
business of the evening permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

The Prestpenr inquired if Dr. 
wished to resume hie sabject? 

Dr. Ramanpce declined making further 
observations a what he had introduced 
to the notice of the Society. 

Mr. Satmon exhibited a specimen of dis’ 
eased rectum, to show the coincidence of 
that disease with diseases of the lungs. He 
had taken the specimen from a patient who 
had died of phthists pulmonalis that day.- He 
had examined several such patients, and 
found the same morbid appearances — 
namely, a contraction of the whole extent 
of the gut, and that not only confined to the 
rectum, but extending to the sigmoid flerure. 


[The seme eppearence of the gut would be. 


| | was altogether inconsistent with what he 
|understood the regulation of the Couneil 
| to be. 

f 


LAMBERT’S LETTER. 


, in case of stricture in ano. The 
calibre of tLe gut was not larger than merely 
to admit of the tip of his little finger, never- 
theless he believed, though he had not cut 
it open, that the mucous membrane remained 
sound. From this he thought the Society 
must discover the exciting cause of that 
which is most common in this country, 
namely, structural disease ofthe lungs. He 
believed diseases of the rectum, in many 
cases, to be the primary and exciting 
cause of phthisia pulmonalis. He had cured 
copious expectoration from the lungs, by re- 
moving this exciting cause. The patient 
from whom he had taken this specimen, was 
a woman who had been run over on last Lord 
Mayor's day ; had for some time been in the 
habit of spitting blood, and had been under 
his care about a week after this spitting 
began. The right lung was comparatively 
sound, without any adhesion to the parietes 
of the chest; the left lung was perfectly 
unsound, full of tubercles, and adherent to 
the chest in every part. 


Mr. Gossser looked upon this specimen 
as a simple contraction of the rectum, than 
which he considered nothing was more 
common in the latter stages of phthisis pul- 
monalis. Without further evidence, he could 
not believe that this had any thing to do 
with the exciting causes of diseased lungs. 
Did Mr. Salmon regard a simple contraction 
of the rectum as a proof of disease in that 
part? 

Dr. Ramapoe had examined 1000 pa- 
tients within the last 10 years, who had died 
of phthisis pulmonalis, in most of which the 
rectum was found to be perfectly sound, and 
the intestines healthy throughout ; he had 
very seldom, indeed, met with a case where 

7 was ai A 


Dr. Sueanman was doubtful as to the 
solidity of Mr. Salmon’s doctrine. He 
wished to know whether the disease of the 
lungs in this case was not much more likely 
to have arisen from the violence of the acci- 
dent, and that the rectum became subse- 
quently affected. 


Mr. Tyrnect inquired how Mr. Salmon 
accounted for diseases of the lungs follow- 
ing a morbid state of the rectum? He 
thought it might be easy to explain how 
diseases of the rectum followed phthisis pul- 
monalis, but, for his own part, he was not 
able to give a scientific reason for the re- 
Verse position. 

Mr. Satmon did not consider simple 
contraction merely of the rectum as a part 
of disease, but, in the present instance, the 
gut was not dilatable by any force that could 
possibly be applied to it. This patient's 
father, mother, brother, and some sisters, 

i is, therefore 
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there could be no doubt that the primary 
cause of disease existed prior to the 9th of 
Novembes last. He was not able satisfac- 
torily to explain Mr. Tyrrell’s query further, 
than by saying, that if a man had a diseased 
rectum, by which one of the most important 
functions of the body was puta stop to, it 
was not surprising that that should brin 
forward any disease to which the individ 
had a predisposition. Mr. Abernethy had 
handed down his name to posterity for one 
of the simplest schoolboy things ever heard 
of, namely, that if a person kept the bowels 
empty, he would, in all probability, be very 
long free from internal disease, But let them 
be overloaded, and he would almost imme- 
diately be ill. He believed diseases of the 
rectum to be very much the exciting cause, 
both of phthisis pulmonalis, and fistula in ano. 
By curing the rectum, when both it and the 
lungs were diseased—by curing the rectum 
when in a morbid state, and when fistula in 
ano existed, he had restored the patients to 
perfect health, and without any operation 
but that of curing the stricture. If these 
facts were generally believed by the pro- 
fession, he was persuaded that operations 
for curing fistula would very soon be 
thrown into the shade. 

Dr. Suret made a few unconnected ob- 
servations, and after a further brief discus- 
sion, the Meeting broke up. 


TO THE SURGEONS AND GENERAL PRACTI+ 
TIONERS, MEMBERS OF THE WESTMINSTER 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Gewttemen,—The proceedings which took 
place at vour Society on Saturday evening 
last, at the instance of a miserable and ma- 
lignant faction, are calculated not only to 
overwhelm every member of the Society 
with disgrace, bat also to affix a stigma ou 
the medical character of this country. The 
only opportunity that you can have to wipe 
away the stain, will present itself on Satur- 
day evening next, the day on which you will 
read this; when | earnestly entreat you to 
attend, and, by your spirited and impartial 
conduct, rescue the Society from the thral- 
dom of a cowardly and contemptible junta, * 


I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


Jacaes Lampert. 


Walworth, Jan. 8, 1829. 


LITHOTOMY.—MALFORMATION. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


On Tuesday, the S0th of December, 
Mr. Key performed two operations of litho- 
tomy ; the first was on a man about fifty- 
five years of age; eight pieces were ex- 
tracted, and the operation lasted about-eigh- 
teen minutes. The other was on a middle- 
aged men ; and the stone, which was rather 


“small, was extracted in one minute and a 


half ;. the patients are doing well. Mr. 
organ likewise amputated a child’s leg, at 
the calf, for diseased foot.* 


Jacob Land, admitted October 29, under 
the care of Mr. B. Cooper, with a tumour 
rather larger than a pigeon's egg, situated 
beneath the clavicle, towards its scapular 
extremity. On placing the hand over che 
tumour, a sensation was given, similar to the 
pulsation of an artery, and which the 
** collective wisdom” was inclined to pro- 
nounce subclavian aneurism ; but, on a more 
minute inspection, it was discovered that 
this swelling was an enlarged gland, which 
derived its motion from the pulsation of the 
artery in its vicinity ; in consequence, mer- 
cury was ordered, so as to affect the system, 
and the swelling rapidly diminished but, in 
consequence of the man’s general health 
becoming impaired, it was discontinued ; 
from that time to:the present, (Jan. 3,) the 
swelling has gradually increased, and isnow 
nearly the size of a hen's egg; the patient 
is again taking small quantities of mer- 
cury. 

Sir Astley Cooper visited the hospital on 
the same day, in company with a foreign 
gentleman, whose name we could not ascer- 
tain. The worthy baronet, in noticing the 
ease of nevus, situated beneath the chin, 
which is at present in this hospital, under 
the care of Mr. Morgan, recommended the 
following plan for its removal, which he 
miid he had adopted with success: first, 
passing a perforator through the centre of 
the tumour at its base, and through the per- 
foration a ligature ; this was afterwards in- 
tersected at right angles by another; these 
ligatures were then tightened, the part 
sloughed, and the patient did well. 

-On Tuesday next, it is expected Mr. B. 
Cooper will perform the operation of 
lithotomy on a child at present under his 
care, in the hospital. 7 


* The patient's age was about ten weeks. 


HOPITAL BEAUJON. 

CASE OF INVERSION OF THE BLADDER AND 
MALFORMATION OF THE GENITALS. 
M.C,, ewtat. 28, of a healthy appearance, 
was admitted, Nov. 20, on account of the 
following malformation of the urinary and 
genital organs.—The recti abdominis, which 
had their natural attachment and situation 
above, began to diverge at the navel, so that 
at their lower extremity they were distant 
from each other about an inch and a half, as 
were the ossa pubis, there being no symphy- 
sis. On the lower part of the median line, 
there was a red tumour of an oval form, (the 
longest diameter being transverse,) the cir- 
cumference of which was covered by epider- 
mis, and the centre by mucous membrane ; 
from its lower part adeep groove extended 
along the dorsum of the penis, to the extre- 
mity of the glans, and from this there was a 
constant discharge of urine, mixed with 
mucus. The penis was two inches in length, 
compressed laterally, and attached only by 
skin ; the gland was very small, its lower — 

portion only was covered by the prepuce, 
the upper presenting the above-mentioned 
urethral groove. The penis was, of course, 
imperforate, had no power of erection, and 
the patient appeared to have no venereal 
desires, though the scrotum and testicles 
were regularly formed. 
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